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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


It is hoped that the use of diacritical marks in transliteration of 
Indian words will be welcomed by the general reader when he has overcome 
the initial unfamiliarity. As far as possible the spel mgs arc kept c ose to 
popular usage. The scheme followed is mainly after Momer-Williams s 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, except for ch (c) and eh (ch) and a few addi 
tions to represent certain sounds peculiar to South Indian languages. 

The plural sign ‘s’ of English, when affixed to Indian terms, is 
preceded by the hyphen (-) . 

Spellings of contemporary proper names follow current usage; no 
phonetic spelling or mark is generally attempted. Captions, small types 
and special types are not diacritically marked. 
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VEDIC INVOCATION 


3S 

s:<nffT^rpT faf^TP-ff srcnPr i 
$ *fi qwt *13™ ii 

3 $> 


Ora 

The One, 

The colourless one who issues forth. 

By the manifold exercise of his power, 
Manifold colours; the repository of meaning; 
Into whom dissolves the universe, 

In the end, and in the beginning— 

He is the God. 

May He grant us beaming intelligence. 


Om 


RAINDROPS 


Sanglta-jiidnamanu Brahma- 
ananda-sagaramidani 

dthamu bhumi-bharamu 
The body that does not revel 
in the ocean oi bliss that music is 
is a burden unto the earth. 


— TYAGARAJA 


Of all the arts beneath the heaven 
that man has found or God has given, 
none draws the soul so sweet away, 
as music's melting, mystic lay ; 
slight emblem of the bliss above, 
it soothes the spirit all to love. 

— HOGG 

* 

San g ita-jndnam u bhakti-vina sanmargamu galade. 

Music without piety is not the right path. 

—TYAGARAJA 

The highest art is always the most religious, and the greatest 
artist is always a devout man. — A scoffing Raphael, or an irreverent 
Michael Angelo, is not conceivable. 

— BLAIK.IE 


Mamata-bandhana-yuta-nara-stuti sukhama ? 

Is it good to sing the praise of mortal man bound by ego ? 

—TYAGARAJA 

The only artist who does not deserve respect is the one who 
works to please the public, for commercial success or for official success. 

—JACQUES MARITA1N 

* 

Budafigal ottup-pudumai taral vindai yenil 
Nddangal strum nayattinukku ntramo ? 

The fusion of the elements, ever anew, is a wonder, true ; 

Yet, can it match the musical fusion of sounds ? 

— SUBRAHMANYA BHARATI 
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Essence of Indian Art 

a particul ^ genius of its own ’ and therefore a parti- 
i lar way of self-expression. The Indian mind expressed its feelings of 

Thev ty haH w,, ‘ ch sulted the temperament and ideals of its people. 

They had always valued spiritual concepts and love of nature more than 
anything else. So we find in the apperception and creation of the beautiful 

be nes *the innVdnmf J and in the paimin S of deities and human 

beings, the inner dominant character overflows the created forms. 

Nagarjuna distinguishes the phenomenal life of the Buddha from the 
real substance of ] Buddha {Dharmakdya) which is infinite. Recognizing the 

nalffv nf^h°e S J ? emphasizes the spiritual fact of which the perso- 
nality oi the Buddha is but a symbol. Asvaghosha again says that men see 

i?Jl h f e i^U 0 int^ dy H°ff the B ^ ddhaa . con 8 ,ome ration of gross matter, but in 
hnW 1 « hl " 8 dlffe j_ ent fro 1 } 1 m,nd - The physical reality is the mere 

shadow or reflection. ...The Indian artist paid more attention to the under- 
lying reality of things their essence, than to what appeared in visible forms 
before our eyes. In the pictorial representation also the same remark holds 

8 °k d ’^ re ? S0 . t lC art,St pa,d h,s attent «on to the inner essence of his 
subject than to the outward adumbration. ... 

with gr ° Up of ' 1 composite figures were drawn in association 

in Ihim P creepers 01 nature ’ the seperate figures indicated nothing 

l i artist was careful that he might not represent those 
J 11 . 0 * 1 a mar ? ner that by their appearance they might disturb the 
total effect that was intended to be produced. The aim of the artist was 
fixed not on the parts, but on the whole. The parts, therefore, were sub- 
ordinated to the interest of the total content. In the total content, again, 
there may be one idea, one emotion that was the soul of the total represent- 
ation. This idea may be the idea of peace in the face of the Buddha or the 
' /fu { he harmony and friendship between the human spirit and the spirit 
of the world outside, that manifested itself through animals, birds, trees and 
creepers. ... 

The Indian artist always felt that the emotive moment of a trance- 
lraage vvhich he sought to represent was a moment snapped out of the 
rhythmic flow of the creative joy that formed the essence of the artistic 
impulse. The fact that the spiritual flow in meditation or trance is the 
secret of all creative activity is well exemplified by many statement in the 
scriptures. Thus it is said in the Upanishad-s that the supreme lord 
entered into the warmth of meditation for creating the manifold world. It 
is not only the secret of artistic creation but also of the divine creation. It 
is lor this reason that the artist regarded spiritual intuition and the spiritual 
grasp as the fundamentally determining feature of his artistic activity. ... 

It is said that good and noble character with great powers of self- 
control is absolutely necessary for the making of a good artist. For, unless 
such a character is formed, the artist swayed by passions can never attain 
the concentration necessary for contemplative intuition. 

— S.N. DAS GUPTA in 'Fundamentals of Indian Art' (Bhavan) 
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excerpts from writings 

Music Causerie 

MUSIC AND THE MASSES sergei prokofiev 

The time is past when music was written for a handful of aesthetes. 
Today vast crowds of people have come face to face with serious music and 
are waiting with eager impatience. Composers, take heed of this . it you 
repel these crowds they will turn away from you to... vulgar music. But 
if you can hold them you will win an audience such as the world has never 
before seen. But this does not mean that you must pander to this audi- 
ence. Pandering always has an element of insincerity about it and nothing 
good ever came of that. The masses want great music, the music of great 
events, great love, lively dances. They understand far more than some 
composers think and they want to deepen their understanding. 

1 consider it a mistake for a composer to strive for simplification. 
Any attempt to “play down” to the listener is a subconscious underestima- 
tion of his cultural maturity and the development of his tastes ; such an 
attempt has an element of insincerity. And music that is insincere cannot 
be enduring. 

My chief virtue (or if you like, defect) has been a tireless lifelong 
search for an original, individual musical idiom. I detest imitation, I de- 
test hackneyed devices. ... In my view it is the duty of the composer, like 
the poet, the sculptor or painter, to serve his fellow men, to beautify human 
life and point to a radiant future. Such is the immutable code of art as I 
see it. 


Let us learn to appreciate really good music. And what is good 
music ? Not cheap little tunes which sound nice when you first hear them 
but which you soon get tired of, but melodies that have their roots in clas- 
sical music and in folk songs. But why is classical and folk music consi- 
dered good music ? Because that music has stood the test of time, it has 
lived for tens and even hundreds of years and still gives us pleasure. 

—from : ‘S. Prokofiev — Autobiography, etc.’ 

(Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow) 


MANIPURI DANCE 


E. NILAKANTA SINGH 


A word of caution is necessary for those who want to understand 

F^en r h P w^i ! p!- 6 a s ij nc ^ v e st y ,e of Manipuri abhinaya. The well-known 
French writer Albert Camus says somewhere that the true work of art is 

the one which says the least. I wonder if it applies more correctly to this 
particular tradition which is noted for its restraint and dignity in common 
with the tradition of Eastern countries like Japan and Indonesia. Poet 
Tagore found dignity in Balinese and Javanese movements and believed 
significantly that it was the preservation of a very ancient Indian tradition 
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MUSIC CAUSERIB 

which was vanishing gradually in India. In a land like Manipur where the 
kings and the queens compete with the common persons for participating 
m the dances, it is no wonder that the underlying artistic principle of its 
dance should be dignity and restraint. ... 

I o watch Manipuri dance for the Manipuris is, to paraphrase Bryl 
L>e Zoete, not a matter of concentrated attention but is almost a state of 
being, a feeling rather than an action. The book Govinda Sahgita Lila Vildsa 
speaks about the classification of Nfitya into three, viz., Swanugata , Anugata 
and G amaka. Swanugata indicates the abhinaya based entirely on dhgika 
abhinaya And Gamaka nfitya puts an accent on suggestion while Anugata 
is just a bodily expression of the songs. One would come across a consi- 
derable amount of Swanugata and Gamaka nfitya in Manipuri style of 
abhinaya which does not often care to give a gestural expression of the 
entire meaning of the songs but somehow expresses the entire mood— 
bhavasrayam, with the object of perfecting itself in Rasa in the heart of the 
audience. Not expression so much but a dramatic reticence, a spirit of 
restraint and a principle of dignity and even of nobility constitute the 
Manipuri Dance tradition. Here music and dance meet at a higher level 
of Rasa — Rasa-asrayam. 

—from : Symposium on ‘Gitagovinda’ (Sangeet Natak Akademi) 


TRENDS IN PERCUSSION t. k. jayarama aiyar 

The Mfidahg^i, Kahjira , Ghafam and occasionally a Dhdlak or 
Morsihg are all Laya-Vadya-s used essentially as accompaniment in concerts. 
The technique and the intricacies of laya-vinyasa have been developed to 
an amazing degree of precision. The style and techniques of Dakshinamurti 
Pifiai on the Kahjira and of Sundaram Aiyar on the Ghafam are still un- 
paralleled. These two great Vidwans who lived till about three decades 
ago have inspired some of our artists to take to the Kahjira and Ghafam— 
the two auxiliary percussion accompaniments. 

Alaganambi Pijjai, who also lived till about three decades ago, used 
to play the Mfidahgam accompaniment in a throbbing style. His feka-s 
and paran-s in double and quadruple tempo set in cross-rhythm to the 
kfiti and his crisp muktayi-s were designed to lend vivacity to the music. 
This style has changed considerably now-a-days, giving place, generally, to 
a style of playing in more or less the same tempo as the song. The old 
style of animated accompaniment is worth cherishing. 

It is usual to give opportunities to the percussion instruments to play 
solo in the course of a concert of Karnatak music. In recent years, the 
idea of presenting a Tafa Vddya Kacheri has come up. Tdja Viidya Kacheri 
is an ensemble of percussion instruments in which every artist vies with the 
other in the elaboration of a specified Tala. At the end of this healthy - 
rivalry the instruments finish jointly in a grand finale. Tala Vddya Kacheri 
is not only a sumptuous treat to those endowed with laya-jhana, but also a 
thrilling and wonderful experience for the average listener. It has been 
appreciated in our country both in the South and the North. It has thril- 
led western audiences also. 

—from : Symposium, AIR (1963) 
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Taste is Culture 

The aim of education or culture is merely the development of good 
taste in knowledge and good form in conduct. The cultured man or the 
deal educated man is not necessarily one who is well-read or learned, but 
one who likes and dislikes the right things. To know what to love and what 
to hate is to have taste in knowledge. Nothing is more exasperating than 
to meet a person at a party whose mind is crammed full with historical dates 
and figures and who is extremely well posted on current affairs in Russia 
or Czechoslovakia, but whose attitude or point of view is all wrong. I have 
met such persons, and found that there was no topic that might come up 
in the course of the conversation concerning which they did not have some 
facts or figures to produce, but whose points of view were deplorable. Such 
persons have erudition, but no discernment, or taste. Erudition is a mere 
matter of cramming of facts or information, while taste or discernment is 
a matter of artistic judgment. ... 

An educated man, therefore, is one who has the right loves and 
hatreds. This we call taste, and with taste comes charm. Now to have 
taste or discernment requires a capacity for thinking things through to the 
bottom, an independence of judgment, and an unwillingness to be bulldozed 
by any form of humbug, social, political, literary, artistic, or academic. 
There is no doubt that we are surrounded in our adult life with a wealth 
of humbugs: fame humbugs, wealth humbugs, patriotic humbugs, political 
humbugs, religious humbugs and humbug poets, humbug artists, humbug 
dictators, and humbug psychologists. When a psycho-analyst tells us 
that the functions of the bowels during childhood has a definite connec- 
tion with ambition and aggressiveness and sense of duty in one’s later life, 
or that constipation leads to stinginess of character, all that a man with 
taste can do is to feel amused. ... 

It is well known that modern education and the modern school system 

in general tend to encourage scholarship at the expense of discernment and 

look upon the cramming of information as an end in itself as if a great 

° f scho| arsJup could already make an educated man. But why is 

in^il d .', SC ,°^ aEe , d at SCb00l? . Why has the educational system twisted 

nnifnrm°I fa C ^ eaSant °f knowledge into a mechanical measured 

.mnnrtT d P ? SSIVe , T*™ 1 ™ 8 of information ? Why do we place more 
importance on knowledge than on thought ? ... F 

ine S ' m t 6 ' have th ' s system because we are educat- 

a *a P cto?i miM hv V f H ln a fa j t0ry ' and an y*hing which happens inside 
its name and standardize ^ mec h an ical system. In order to protect 
loma? Wi?h dinfnmJf.h 5 producl \ a sch °o! must certify them with dip- 
St, o ^ arad r ’ ™ mes th c necessity of grading, and with the 
marks there S marks ' and in have school 

thing forms an entirely logical semS'andThe ^ ' eStS ' Th 5 wh °-! e 

memorization of facts rather than on 

LIN YU1ANG in ‘Importance of Living’ (Heinemann) 
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Verdict on Education 


TOP HAZARD 

High on the list of hazards found in almost all the universities leading 
to psychological distress is the pressure of examinations. This is aggravated 
by the difficulty of gaining admission to the university and the consequent 
fear of failure. Very often the competition for university places leads a 
student to join any college or course he can ; thus running the risk of find- 
ing himself a square peg in a round hole and liable to further maladjustment 
difficulties. 

OTHER HAZARDS 

The case for providing the student with an opportunity to find for 
himself what he is capable of is further strengthened by the fact that the 
decision about the academic programme he chooses is, more often than not, 
made by the family, the status and the employment and wage potential of 
the course, with very little or almost no reference to the student’s own 
interests or capacities to master a particular branch of knowledge. ... We 
cannot help getting the impression that our institutions of higher learning 
are full of ill-equipped, ill-informed, uninterested and impatient young men 
who are only timing and fervently hoping for the ‘family dream’ to come 
true. (True of teachers as well. — Ed.) 

DISCIPLINE 

The purely negative concept of ‘discipline’ with its emphasis upon 
mere restraint and the maintenance of law and order on the campus is now 
out of date. Discipline should be given a more broad-based and positive 
content. There is urgent need for reorienting the activities of the proctorial 
or disciplinary staff and a shift from the ‘punitive’ or ‘emergency’ approach 
to the ‘diagnostic’, ‘clinical’ or ‘preventive’ approach. 

TEACHER 

The capacity for original thinking and sound scholarship should be 
accorded a high priority in the appointment of staff' at every level, but other 
things being equal, preference should be given to a person who is much more 
likely to involve himself, in a creative manner, with the problems of students. 

STUDENT 

Increase in enrolment without a policy of selective admission or reten- 
tion may not only prove to be a drag on welfare programmes but may also 
lead to increased wastage and a dilution of academic standards. 

RATIO 

A measure of educational facilities which has become fashionable in 
India (as well as elsewhere) is provided by the mystic number called the 
teacher-student ratio, for, it is claimed that it accurately describes what is 
called the ‘burden of teaching’. (What an admission ! — Ed.). ..It cannot be 
argued that the lowering of this ratio, even by appointing a large number 
of mediocre teachers, instead of using other methods of teaching and learn- 
ing, is worthwhile so that the teacher can communicate, as one cynical Presi- 
dent of an American university put it, his mediocrity in an intimate 
environment ! 

—from : ‘Student Welfare in Indian Universities’ (World University Service, 1966) 
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The ‘Superman’ of Aurobindo 

Life, not a remote ^be P for t e e hi m ‘(mlnffhe po^i biUt y ’oPa 

and its descent to trans ori - make of him a liberated spirit and a 

UK ‘"Sfti'dteVsr.si: 

S consciousness is the whole meaning of our Yoga, an in tegri conver- 
sion to divinity not only of the soul but of all the parts of our nature. 

Our purpose in Yoga is to exile the limited outward-looking ego and 
to enthrone God in its place as the ruling Inhabitant of the nature. And 
this means, first, to disinherit desire and no longer accept the enjoyment 
of desire as the ruling human motive. The spiritual lde will draw its 
sustenance not from desire but from a pure and selfless spiritual delight 
of essential existence. And not only the vital nature in us whose stamp 
is desire, but the menial being too must undergo a new birth and a transfi- 
guring change. Our divided, egoistic, limited and ignorant thought and 
intelligence must disappear ; in its place there must stream iu the catholic 
and faultless play of a shadowless divine illumination which shall culminate 
in the end in a natural self-existent Truth-Consciousness free from groping 
half-truth and stumbling error. Our confused and embarrassed ego-centred 
small-motived will and action must cease and make room for the total 
working of a swiftly powerful, lucidly automatic, divinely moved and guided 
Force. There must be implanted and activised in all our doings a supreme, 
impersonal, unfaltering and unstumbling will in spontaneous and untroubled 
unison with the Will of the Divine. The unsatisfying surface play of our 
feeble egoistic emotions must be ousted and there must be revealed instead 
a secret deep and vast psychic heart within that waits behind them for its 
hour ; all our feelings impelled by this inner heart in which dwells the 
Divine will be transmuted into calm and intense movements of a twin 
passion of divine Love and manifold Ananda. This is the definition of a 
divine humanity or a supramental race. This, not an exaggerated or even 
a sublimated energy of human intellect and action, is the type of the super- 
man whom we are called to evolve by our Yoga. 

In the ordinary human existence an outgoing action is obviously 
three-fourths or even more of our life. It is only the exceptions, the saint 
and the seer, the rare thinker, poet and artist who can live more within 
themselves ; these indeed, at least in the most intimate parts of their nature, 
shape themselves more in inner thought and feeling than in the surface 
act. But it is not either of these sides separated from the other, but rather 
a harmony of the inner and the outer life made one in fullness and transfi- 
gured into a play of something beyond them which will create the form of 
a perfect living. A Yoga of works, a union with the Divine in our will and 
acts— and not only in knowledge and feeling— is then an indispensable, an 
inexpressibly important element of an integral Yoga. The conversion of 
our thought and feeling without a corresponding conversion of our spirit 
and body of our works would be a maimed achievement. 

— SRI AUROBINDO in ‘On Yoga — I* (Sri Aurobindo Ashram) 
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The ‘Freedom’ of Bharati 


Bharati was no doubt a patriotic poet. But he was something more 
than that. He was an inheritor of the great sages and Rishis of this land. 
He was a nationalist to the core. But that was merely an accident of 
history. This fact is less realised even in these days. He no doubt cried 
for freedom, but freedom in his songs is an elemental thirst, a basic aspira- 

I tion and need of the human soul. To catch Bharati the Nationalist and 
reject Bharati the sage would not be understanding the poet correctly. 

The poet Bharati is acclaimed as the liberator of the Tamil language 
from shackles of the Pandit class. It can also be added that he revealed 
the Yogic path in pure, simple language. He boldly declares in his song, 
The Conch : — 

“Blow ye, Conch, the eternal truth 
That people who aspire for paradise after death 
Are fools and their fallacies are mere 
Blabbers of the demon, and pay no heed. 

! B1ow ye, Conch, the eternal truth 

That this very minute can bliss be attained ; 

Let glory be theirs, who dwell in that ecstacy.” 

And he really attained it. In such great moments of ecstacy the 
plurality of life is lost, and he sings thus 

“I see your complexion Oh ! Lord ! 

In the crow’s dark feathers, 

I see the divine green Oh ! Lord ! 

In the leaves of all the trees. 

‘T is thy music, Oh Lord ! that I hear 
In all the sounds of the world.” 

Though his physical body was revelling in the world beneath, his 
intellect was always fluttering its wings in the space of wisdom and bliss. 
Like Plato’s cave-man he calls on humanity to follow his path and attain 
that wonderful experience while living. 

“Roam about in endless space, 

Swim across the whirling air, 

Drink the measureless wine of the light 
That flows for ever from the Azure sky”... 

“Oh may you escape all shackles and revel in liberty 
Like the sprightly little sparrow.” 

Even the best translations are only the second best and the spirit of 
the poetry gets evaported. People like Bharati are world citizens, and they 
should be understood in the real perspective On the other side of the 
golden coin of Nationalist Bharati, is inscribed the massage of the sage 
Bharati. The country should realise the significance of the observe side to 
march towards a brighter inner life. This will enable us to reach a better 
social order. 

— T.S. RAJU (condensed from Ramanavami Souvenir, Howrah, 1961) 
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WITHER ? MAN ! 


Man ! You appear now in the role of a Master Wizard, 

And your wand has made the lowliest dust 

frightful with its tremendous burden of meaning . 

You have, from the bottom of the sea beyond the line of chart, 
raised the fisherman’s vase. 

And unsealed a genie of colossal stature and power- 

but tell me, what for ? . 

For your own utter, abysmal undoing l 

Of what avail is the meaning of the brightest Star, 

If it not means the Light Eternal 

beyond the dark of your confounding arrogance . 

Of what good is the power of the radiant atom astir, 

If it not unlocks the casket of Life’s priceless treasure 
of innermost Significance ? 

The meaning of your counting and sorting Wonder, 

Not enlightens but darkens the Inner Sense Serene, 

The power of your nuclear magic and miracle 
not assures and cheers the yearning soul, 
but astounds and appals ! 

Serenity and Sanity ; Comity and Amity ; 

Humility and Service ; the Light and Love of Life Divine 

All you demand as the cost 

of your eluding and deluding applied Science lead. 

And your deluging and drowning titanic power-hoard falls ! 

You search for outer rhythms, but seal 
Your ears to the music of the celestial spheres. 

The atoms and stars you knit together with your snappy laws, 

But miss the Harmony Divine that knits 

with golden thread the hearts and souls of all that breathe ! 

You raise the storm of evil passions 

and founder on the lurking rock of sinister fears. 

When your Bark of Communing Hope 
is sailing o’er Life’s solemn main. 

And your desired Haven from afar eagerly greets ! 

When you are in such perilous pass, 

and your very being and all your values 
await the crack of doom. 

Will you not halt the fatal precipitous drift 
of the crash-all “Brink of War” 
and even deadlier “Cold War” boom ? 

Will you not turn to Saving Grace, Light and Love, 

Which dawns on Spirit alone, 

draws and melts the core of heart ? 

Swami Pratyagatmananda Saraswati 
in ‘Science and Sadhana' 
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A SCENE IN SATYA-LOKA 

[Brahma at the wheel of creation. Enter his spouse, Saraswati, goddess of Learning.] 

Brahma Bharat! ! Why have you returned so soon ? It’s just a week 
since you left here to stay with the children. You could have 
stayed there for two more weeks. What happened ? 

Saraswati What’s this Lila, my beloved Lord ? Don’t you know the 
reason yourself? Do you need my telling ? 

Brahma Well, let me hear from your sweet lips, my dear ! 

Saraswati ( bashfully .) They are yours, my Lord. Lord of Satya-lOka ! 

It is to preserve their purity that I have returned from the 
metropolitan centre. 

Brahma Why? Are n’t they interested in Truth ? 

Saraswati Not that bad, generally. But they are more interested in their 
salaries and superficial courtesies. 

Brahma If it came to a question of choice? — a matter of duty ? 

Saraswati They have no use for Truth. 

Brahma Pity. How did this come about ? 

Saraswati You know that they change the matron every five days ? 
Brahma Yes, I know. 

Saraswati The matron who took over last week has a mule’s head. She 
had earned it in her previous career. She has no thought for 
the children and their needs. 

Brahma The sisters ? 

Saraswati Ah, they just dance attendence on the matron— you know, she 
is in charge of the larder. They simply crawl before her. 
Brahma Then what happens to the children ? Don’t the sisters wash 

them ? ...... 

Saraswati Very much lndeed-they colourwash with jargon, cliche and 

dogma. 

Brahma Don’t they clothe the children ? 

Saraswati O ves, rather nicely, I should say-with decorous words to 
hide ’their thoughts, I expect they will do even better under the 
next matron. She’s a thoroughly goody goody type. 

Brahma Do they feed the children ? . . 

Saraswati O, yes with great pressure 1 They spoonfeed for diarrhoea. 

Brahma And now, what are the children doing? 

Saraswati Busy breaking heads ! 

Brahma ( after a moment's pause.) Dearest ! Will you kindly goat once to 
Tyaga-lOka ? I shall be there in a minute. 

Saraswati As you wish, my sweet Lord ! (Exit). 

— SADAGOPAN 
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Tamil Song 


MUSICIAN’S PARADISE LOST 


Rhythm : Three Melody : after Nandavanatiil orandi 

Nadava nattilor an<Ji — avan 
nanuru ganmamai nadanai vent^i nal- 
vasanai petruvan dant^i — adai 
vldiyi levitru verungaiya nantfi. 

Bhava va nattilor andi — avan 
patfum ti ramaiyai ventjippef randi 
tapamin dri rasit tantji — pinbu 
tanmayat taiyilan detavit tantfi. 

Raga va nattilor antji — avan 
ravum pa galumai Ramanai vendi 
meghavan namatfain dandi — pinbu 
raejach chi raippattu naindupo nan^li. 

Tala va nattilor andi — avan 
Deviyai nalumtu dittuvan dancji 
tapnlrkku (Jam ontfru vendi — petru 
tadbingina tomen^ru pottudait tantfi. 

In the garden of Ndda 1 was an andi 2 . 

From the Lord, through fourhundred lives of prayer ; 

he got and brought a tdndi 3 — alas , 

he hawked it off, 

and made his hands so empty . 

In the garden of Bhava 4 was an andi. 

He prayed and got the talent to sing, 
and sang from soul unfettered — alas , 
he strayed and lost the way to look in, 
and frustration set in. 


In the garden of Raga was an andi. 

By day, by night, he prayed to Rama*, 
and got the Beauty 
of the trailing cloud of glory — alas , 
jailed by Mila*, he faded. 


In the garden of Tafa was an andi. 

He worshipped Divi 7 daily, 
beseeching her for a water-pot ; 
receiving it, alas, 

he broke it beating tadhihginatdm . 8 

— SeshadAsa 


1. Musical Sound 2. Fakir 3. Pot 
6. Scale 7. or Sakti, Cosmic Mother 


4 o F f c !*?8 5- The Delightful Lord 
8. Arithmetical percussion. 
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PROBLEMS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 

Hartley D. Snyder 


PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC EDUCATION 

Problems in Music Education can be discussed only in regard to aims 
related to the philosophy. To have a problem, one must seek the fulfil- 
ment of a goal. To me the problems which music educators face in many 
countries of the world as well as in my own country result from bringing 
into completion the wish that music serve its function of expressing the 
most intimate emotions of man. “It is only through music and not verba- 
lization that true feeling can be expressed.” 

Secondly, there is a desire to have all people share and become increa- 
singly sensitive to the power of musical expression. 

Thirdly, the musical growth of the individual must follow a creative 
path, each step according to the meaningful satisfaction of the individual. 
There is a place for everyone; for the child; the average man; and the 
artist. But most important, there must be a "felt" satisfaction at each step 
of the ladder. 

PROBLEMS OF MUSIC EDUCATION 

In most of the music educational systems which I have observed, 
there is an imposed process seeking only the talented. The result is an 
“intellectual” musical elite of comparatively small numbers. Both the 
performer and listener have been educated through a process ot imposed 
standards. To them satisfaction comes mainly from an “intellectual pro- 
cess and not first from the heart which results in the aesthetic through 
artistic refinement. The ‘ intellectual" elite are few in number and have 
little sympathy for any level of musical attainment below the highest forms. 
They fail to recognize that music came into being through man s desire to 
communicate with the beauty and the mystery of his universe. They tail 
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to recognise or even to sense that the greatest in music is simplicity of 
thought conveyed through expressive sound. 

HOPEFUL SIGNS 


There is a genuine movement in many countries to include the study 
of the arts in general education. The development of the individual in the 
Fine Arts (including music) is the fourth spoke in the educational wheel 
along with sciences, social sciences and the humanities. If a musical edu- 
cation within the general education programme is through creative involve- 
ment rather than through verbal imposition (the lecture method) there is 
hope. Another hopeful sign is the change of attitude of our greatest musi- 
cians towards music education. Leonard Bernstein, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, reaches thousands of children in his regular 
broadcasts. Sir Malcom Sargent of London has produced many fine edu- 
cational films. 

The finest performers are anxious to bring music to the schools. It 
is only through the aural process of association with good music, rather 
than contrived music, that makes possible the aims of music education 
stated above. I recently observed a remarkable music education programme 
in Israel aimed at all levels of music education. Especially significant 
was the use of mandolins in groups of twenty or more, for children to play 
not only the folk music of their country but artistic music of every style. 
In Israel everyone is involved in the process of music education, the pro- 
fessor in the University, the conductor of the orchestra, the Minister of 
Education and his colleagues, as well as the conservatories and the acade- 
mies. This is a hopful sign for a country trying to assimilate several cul- 
tures into a unified whole through music. 


It is a hopeful sign when we are concerned about the value of music 
for the individual, especially the child. Musical learning at all levels is a 
process of refinement. This, of course, implies that there is something to 
be refined which, in my opinion, is the “felt” experience resulting in and 
from the music. For many modern music educators the creative involve- 
ment of the individual rather than a series of logical musical problems sug- 
gests the method of teaching. Psychologists tell us that the intelligence 
level is largely formed by the fifth year of life. It is in the primary grades 
and m the nursery (home or school) where we need our best music edu- 
cators Improved communication, the increasing use of social instruments, 
and the various ways, m addition to formalized music classes, bring hope 
for an increasing musical world. It is only through a rich musical environ- 
ment in which expectations are satisfied, and new experiences are satisfying 
that true musical enjoyment results. It is then the function of the music 
educator to bring about this environment. 
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THE TURNING POINT IN HINDU 

CULTURE 

K. V.Soundara Raj an 

Nations, as much as men, are the cumulative end-products of the 
continuous chain-reactions developing within the social fabric : and in 

I?*)!?* l? part * cu ar ’ a Skater part of its past, as the culture historian un- 
ravels it, manifests itself as largely the eras of encyclopaedists, of vanguard 
movements, of men of God, and of intellectual ferment. Thinkers and seers 
do not live for one community or place or time alone, and a succession of 
them revolutionises as often as consolidates society, in certain directions. 

More than four millennia ago, the misty dawn of civilization was 
heralded in the rolling plains of Sind-Panjab (of undivided India), symbo- 
lised to-day by the semi-desiccated mounds of Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and 
Kot Diji (all now in Pakistan ), as well as Kalibangan and Lothal, in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat respectively. The civic status of these “Indus Sites’ 
was as sudden as it was phenomenal. The foundations of such unprece- 
dented burst of civic consciousness should, doubtless, be traced to the 
accomplished agricultural prosperity of this society. After the tale was 
told, one wonders if its degeneration and decay was not also due to the 
attrition of its farm output. The lesson that technological specialists might 
produce a civilization, but only the peasantry can sustain them by produ- 
cing food, was learnt the hard way in those distant days. 

Closely succeeding this and partly overlapping with the twilight of 
the Indus Valley culture, and symptomatic of the vacuum existing then in 
the Indian cultural scene., took place the waves of ‘Aryan’ movements into 
India (in the second half of the second millennium B.C.). These men 
settled down first in the Brahmavarta — comprising the cis-Hiraalayan 
Panjab plain — and spread later into the Indus-Jamuna ‘doab’ and beyond. 
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These unattached pastoralist groups brough^for^first time* India 

us precious little by y the Indus Valley Culture citizens. This 

tribC " *be periods that followed, 

namely, the Sanatana-dharma . 


This discipline, as it snowballed through the centuries, enriched itself 
bv adventitious P symbiosis with the indigenous genius, and became an 
institution of universal good. Valmlki (in the mouth of Rama) defines it 
as ‘subUe’ (sukshma) and ‘extremely difficult of comprehension {parama- 
durifiiya) Th Tsmriti-s, the Gita , the Epics and the Mahapurana-s, not to 
mention the wisdom (subhashita-s) of a large galaxy of intellects down the 
ages, had drawn their authority and bearings from this lode-star. 


Operating under this law, the fourfold dsrama-s and the cognate 
purushdrtha-s were adumbrated. The scene of its action was again and 
again reiterated as the mind ; its causative agency the heart and the hand. 
The very culmination of the finest trends in such a creative and positive 
endeavour was reached in the India of more than a thousand-fivehundred 
years ago. Some call it the ‘golden age of Hinduism’. It was the classical era 
of art song, dance, poetry, social graces, and moral refinement. It was 
the age of Bhasa, Kahdasa, Bharavi and Varahamihira. It was the 
epoch of Sanchl, Amaravati, Ahichchatra and Ajanta. It was the saga of 
the Satavahana-s, Kushana-s, Gupta-s and Chajukya-s. The yardstick of 
judgment of all pursuit then was whether it was beautiful, truthful, and 
harmonising. 


It was then that the germ-idea dawned that God was accessible, not 
entirely by severely self-disciplining austerities, nor by sustained perfor- 
mance of meritorious actions alone, but by self-effacingly fervid love ; 
towards life around, primarily, and through it, as the source of its reflected 
glory, towards God Himself. The Buddha and Mahavira certainly had 
already come very near to it, earlier, but with their rebel non-theism had 
evolved a rather ethical and this-worldly code. Their followers, later, by 
making a god of them deflected their original bequest into the ritual rut, 
unanticipated by the founders themselves. It was given only to the early 
Alwar-s and Nayanmar-s to sublimate the human spirit into an at once 
possessive and responsive coalescence with the Divine will. Their vehicle 
was almost romantic, the transaction well nigh transcendental. These 
early saints of southern Hinduism, it should be noted, were not all of ‘high’ 
birth, nor even of ‘high’ callings. But history and society immortalised 
them as canonised saints of the Hindu religion, venerated and worshipped. 
The age of these saints was noted for the unfettered cult-interplay and 
iconographic homogeniety, not yet polarised into sectarian moulds. 

In the latter part of such an age (second half of the ninth century 
A.D.) was born the great Advaita philosopher Sankara Bhagavatpada. 
While Sankara’s highly analytical mind propounded the almost clinically 
pprfeet Monistic thought, his spiritual vision did not deter him from 
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worshipping many gods at the same 

to make Narayana-Vishnu, however a? h.\ Ev . ,dence ' °P hand would tend 
affairs was reflective of a simuTaneoU L5, de,ty * This state of 

sical and spiritual planes in Hindu volution taking place in metaphy- 

dichotomy between Advaita Vedanta in nh times ; and the 

practice gave rise to a void in the cockle of i u Phlcal doctnne and diurnal 
ka rma and bhakti secondary and aindess Th? heart ’e and rendere d 
social and divine service was signalled on fu ' film T t of a cravin S for 
(second half of 1 1th century * D t!? b u Y the advent of Ramanuja 
Veda-s, the Gita and the TaytnPsof Tht'Tlw' 8 ^ f ° Ur ^ uare ° n ‘*>e 
supreme and human note of bhakti a* u *“ s i he cons °hdated the 
Sri and Narayana as one cohesive \inffl mbl ?! ed the ,nall enability of 
Bhagavata stage all over India and proved the » ™ i b , tained in ear| y 
self-surrender and not self-abnegation P n , d |, h accessibility of God by 

Vedanta— the spiritual heirloom *of he Veda s anH° n tl Sa, , IOn ^ ,he Ubha ^ 
outpourings of Alwar-s, notably of Sadagopk ’c deV ,° tional 

Kurugur, so endearingly known as ‘NammlhS- • Sa ! hal <opa in Sanskrit) of 
him out as a great healer ma!war (our own s aviour)-draws 

synthesis, as of, Ramanuja, Is coS'ed'to /I"?! Tb i? genius for 
more in tune with Indian ethos. P C t0 ana ys,s ’ as of Sankara, was 

animus, the impact o f ?c o n ocl a st i c * ex n ms 1 ! 8 fi^ '. nterne( : ine sectarian 

mind into a fight for survival and rl Islam hardening the Hindu 

were already prevailK of cult-mir. utiae. 

These tend to dim the lustre of the pran i P< Fai ^- scen ® around Ramanuja, 
and spiritual exaltation 

rsayssss s s? “fte 

saws. a 

turning point or as it were, the point of no return This Tntical tem 
was perhaps reached in India, if it ever did, around the time of 
Ramanuja, and his own achievement was its only culture-residue. 

rrpH ™ e m0U,d ° f conformit ys regimentation of form, and casuistry in 

Valiant-' T °f^ slwe P al1 on the whole of the ‘mediaeval’ period 

,nd,v,d J*aJs like Vedanta DeSika, Mirabai, Appayya Dlkshita 

ofminH ha ^ m Ramadasa * and Tyagaraja, however, refusing this tyranny 

God thrnnah mat ! er * d, ' solved thems elves into a ceaseless colloquy with 
Ljoa, through poetry and music. H y 

hut inTh he P K int °f rdurn .’' however . was not in the temporal sense 
but in the shape of attrition in the values. Evolution would, of course’ 

anv given’'" pattern ° f sele n ,lve u weedin S out of incompatible elements in' 

adL 8 h n e " v ,r nment - 5 ut thc P ermanen t values, so convincingly 
adumbrated by the seers and saints of the past, were gradually jettisoned 

as being too lofty, and the common man came to believe that materialism 
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a nn.mh r»hiprtive for him to work for, in the transient existence 
was a good enough "organised into compact political entities 

°^ogk!ab«>rber, 

and C a n "eclecticism - which is inherently a negative impulse of uniform 
indifference to all religious creeds — is currently fashionable. 

While there is no need to be unduly pessimistic about the state of 
religion the moral fabric of society is truly being violently tampered with, 
resultino in loss of perspective, tolerance of evil, and fragmentation of 
ffmlly and clan structure. This very condition might, of course, give rise 
to a restoration of higher values - as it indeed seems to be doing in some 
regions — although one cannot argue in favour of a set pattern. Dedicated 
leaders, royal and otherwise, had truly envisioned this rupture and South 
India, because of its peninsular character, had witnessed a more phleg- 
matic absorption of this virus into it blood stream. It is due to this that 
the end of the Vijayanagar empire is sometimes thought as the last battle 
fought in India on behalf of vibrant Hinduism while, in Upper India, this 
crash took place already around the close of the 12th century A.D., in the 
second battle of Tarain, and the triumph of Mohammad of Ghor. It is 
commonplace that the Northern Indian plains, so open to waves, ol 
invasion of varied kinds, had developed an apathy for social homogeneity, 
notwithstanding political resistance being amply displayed from time to 
time. Whenever ultimately the resistance was shown, as against the 
formidable British colonial empire, it came out of a purely religious 
issue, as the ‘Sepoy Mutiny’ reveals to us. Even in the recent decades, 
the nature of the induction of God and religious force into politics had 
often been swinging from sublimity to sanctimony. Thus, in the ultimate 
count, it would seem that the reinstatement of the individual, at his grass 
roots, would alone restore supernal love and universal humanism on their 
high pedestal. 
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HOMAGE TO TYAGARAJA 

yaru £ aSSaSSgf £ wa? Tiruvai - 

material riches to enrich the 8 miKir»? br ^ Ve soul who s P urned 
India. the mus,cal and spiritual heritage of 

musicians whoadornetf the^ourt^f three hundred 

only seven miles from Ti ruvailarn ^ Serf0J ' ofTan J ore > 
Venkataramanaiya, had been a datin' ■ f ? ls , own 8“™, Sonti 
The ruler was m eSShinJS tln ® uished court musician, 
exception of Audiappa Aiwa whn P r r ° n ,i. Wlthal > Wlth ‘he 
“Viriboni”, the other musician-; nf i 1Ves throu 8 h his varnam 
to the world of music mUSiCians of the cour t are doubly dead 

i. .K.ISrofhS™ h S^ ° f hiS “"P-io-s. Wha, 
Tyagaraja sang from soul unfettered and f™ u 

Sc" He -S 

path H ' S "°'" d ,he 

TvaaaShf ‘ 3 great ? eed for recapturing the spirit of 

ing Ss: m3ge ‘° h,m Sh0uld P roduce ‘he Follow- 

wage-earner 3 ^°™° Sh °f ld Ce3Se t0 consider himself a 
wage earner at the mercy of petty patrons. 

tion and practice.^ dedlC3te himSdf ’ t0 his art - *° contempla- 

frnrn Compositions should be learnt through the sound 
from traditional sources, and not from books direct 

4. Musicians should resolve not to violate the integrity 
“verSy” nS f ° r whatever reason - be it “virtuosity® or 

Homage and reverence without basic loyalty is empty 
and barren. Tyagaraja ’s compositions should be rendered 

should op 63 * 6 . rC h 3rd f< ? F the "" original form and spirit. They 
should cease to be used as pegs on which to hang the musi- 
cian s arithmetical ingenuity. Nor are they to be treated as 

mere vehicles of verbal thought. 
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excerpts from writings 

Aspects of Tyagaraja 

F MTJSTC T * L * veNKATARAMA A1YAR 

TH Wherein lies the greatness ofT^and Tat' one 

There are so many f ® at q u ^ S h ^^p4 si ^ being laid on different aspects by 
need not be surprised at the e ™P' ia atta 8 ch the grea test importance to 

different persons. There ^ re th ° i t a ° d thev rega rd his compositions as 
the fact that Tyagaraja was a samt arm tney 8^ )jfe and was a gre at 

sacred literature. Tyagaraja 1,v p , t elv at tuned to God that it refused 
Ramabhakta and his mind was so comp _ ^ p0W er. (“Nidhi chala 

to respond to the attractions < of | av P stre s S on the fact that his kirtana-s 

sukhama ?”) Then there and hold that they 

abound in poetic expression ^ubtedly true that among music com- 
have a value as literature. 11 1 Tyagaraja for the wealth of 

posers there is none who can P we find V in Tyaearaja’s songs many 
his poetic imagery. It is also tr resoect he has followed the example 

P^bs jnd M P-mrily in 
SL“nd fhc va.«e only as feeding to the glory 

° f hiS We S have in Tyagaraja extraordinary variety of musical compositions 

and has spiritualized the art of music as such in many of his kirtana-s. He 
faid gre S aremphtron rdg« Ma». In the familiar raga-s he has ^composed 

a number of kirtana-s bringing out several ' d g ^ ive 

unfamiliar raga-s are known to us through his kirtana -. s i and live only 
through them 8 He has handled several raga-s for which we have no 
lakshanam-s in the science of Karnatak music preceding him. Many of 
these raga-s must have been apparently invented by him. The kirtana s 
composed by him in these raga-s are among the triumphs of his genius. 

r — from ‘The Hindu 

SADHANA v ; * AGHAVAN 

The control of breath, mental absorption, and ^maintenance of a 
blissful state have all made this art of music a veritable Nada Yoga bven 
the later evolved Tdntric , Saivite and Yogic schools assign a definite place 
to Nada and accept the efficacy of its worship in spiritual realization. 1 he 
Vijnana Bhairava Tantra says that the mental absorption produced by 
music gradually leads to the realisation of oneness with the Divine Spirit... 

The substance of all these teachings is found summarized in the begin- 
ning of all music treatises in Sanskrit. Our saint-composer was acquainted 
with these books and had, in practice, realised the truth and philosophy ot 
Nada Ydga. One music treatise, the Svararnava, written as a dialogue 
between Siva and Parvati, which, tradition says, Narada himself gave to 
Tyagaraja, is taken as mentioned by Tyagaraia, at the end of his song 
Svara-raga-sudha-rasa , and as having been studied and understood by him. 

—from ‘The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja’ 
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I ASPECTS OP TYAGARAJA 

TRUE DEVOTION 

' »•"**'> <• 

number of people living a life of hypocriiv o" of f, fou,ld f 
bhakta-s India has ever known he has bequeathed to us Lhk f ^ ^? ma ‘ 
a potent instrument for regulating our life and conduct The' Se of”! 
a true Bhakta that emerges from them may be thus briefly ^ described A 

Bhakta has nothing to hide ; his heart is always onen H f A 

He is practical and full of wisdom ; a true benefactor of T 

knows the needs of the times and acts accordingly. HeknoLby in”u,t7on° 
study and exper.ence the truth behind the various W of ] fe and 
expounds . : in such a way that the common man can understand and 
follow it. He knows that Bhakti alone leads to abiding happiness He 
does not scorn the comforts of life but will not allow the love of Sort to 
stand in the way of h.s pursuit of the ideal. The true Bhakta is no slu - 
gard, nor does he throw on the Lord the burden of doina everv litde thbT» 
for him. His Bhakti is of the kind that puriLfa manSe and out® 
vitalises and endows him with physical strength, intellectual vigour, moral’ 
grit and an influence that makes itself powerfully felt by the society in which 
he lives. Sri Tyagaraja was a Bhakta of this type. y 

—from ‘The Hindu* 

I POETRY T. S. PARTHASARATHY 

If Tyagaraja had not been the versatile musical genius he was but 
had presented his compositions to the world as devotional or didactic 
songs, would he still enjoy the same reputation he does today in the realm 
of Karnatak music ? Had his pieces not been such marvels of coalescence 
of art music and melodic richness but were mere hymns clothed in simple 
but lilting melodies (like his Utsava-sampradaya Kriti-s and Divya-nama- 
Kir tanas), would he yet be deemed eligible for the place of honour he 
occupies in the musical world ? The answer to both these questions is in 
the affirmative. ... 

Tyagaraja displays considerable poetic gifts within his limited scope 
as a vaggtyakara or composer of music. Among the celebrated major 
composers of Karnatak music, he is perhaps the only one who can be 
called a poet, barring Kshetrajna who stands in a class by himself. There 
,s a _ sc h°°l of thought among Telugu scholars that maintains that 
Kshetrajna composed his padam-s as lakshya-s to the lakshana-s of the 
various types of nayaka-s and nayikd-s enumerated in a Telugu work 
called the “Sririgara Rasa Manjarl”. Tyagaraja revels equally in gorgeous 
descriptions of heaven and the celestial beauty of the Lord who resides 
there, as in his pen picture of the village Tiruvaiyaru (of his time) and the 
river Kaveri which flows nearby. “Dorakuna” in Bilahari is one of the 
pieces in which Tyagaraja excels himself in describing in ornate language 
the abode of his God with angels and liberated souls enjoying the supreme 
bliss of His presence. The three charana-s of this kriti comprise a raptu- 
rous outpouring which will dispel all doubts regarding Tyagaraja’s mastery 
over Telugu idiom and the grandeur of his poetic conception. 

—from Sangeet Natak Akademi Symposium 
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The ‘Moksha of Tyagaraja 

To attain Moksha, meaning the blissful state of liberation, one does 
not have to wait for death, says Tyagaraja in his song Mdleshamu) 
Liberation conies to the sadhaka in the mortal coil.-he asks . Can there 
be liberation after death for one who is not liberated in life . That 
Tyagaraja lived the life of a liberated soul ( jivanmukla), especially in his 
later years is clear from numerous references in his songs. In the song 
mentioned above, as in many others, he avers that hbrat.on is easy of 
Access to the musically gifted, provided one uses the gift for NaJa yoga 

“The union of the vital air and the vital fire leads to perception of 
Pranava (cosmic stund) the source of the seven svara-s ; and this 
play on the vina (of the human body) delights Lord Siva; to them 
who do not know His mind, is there liberation after death ? . 

To know Siva’s mind, man must get closer to Him. Sahgita is the 

• ■ :i.. Lan/sma “ Pur/r/ien/i nmirhnrn in tnP 


liberation itself ; on this Yajnavalkya is quite emphatic : 

“GiiajnO yadi gitcna napnoti paramam padam .” Paramapada , the 
liberated state, is attained only through Samagana : 

Yathdvidhanina pathan sdmagdyam avichyutam 
sd vadhdnas- tadabhydsdt par am brahmadhigachchati. 

It is clear, therefore, that Tyagaraja’s experience of music was at the 
refined and deeply spiritual level of Sama (Traditional chants do not 
exhaust Sama.) He gives a clue to the nature of Sama (which alone could 
take one to Mdksha according to Yajnavalkya) in his song il Svararaga - 
sudlta": 

“ mulddhdraja nadameruguta mudamagu mokshamurd'’. The sound 
here emanates from the muladhara below the navel. 

Mdksha is the merging of the individual soul ( jivatmd ) with the 
cosmic soul (Paramatma). The Mundaka Upanishad describes it thus : 
Pranavd dlianu : sard hydtmd Brahma tallakshyamuchyate 
appramattina vgddhavyam saravat fanmayo bhavet. 

Yoga, the pursuit of spiritual perfection, is like archery. Pranava is 
the bow, atma the arrow, and Brahman the target. Like the arrow, jivatmd 
gets embedded in the Paramatma. 

Musically speaking, the vind of the body — the cerebro-spinal nerve 
system— has to be played on. That is Sama. And that is the music which 
delights Siva immensely. For, this gdtra-vina was made by Brahma himself. 

Completing the cycle from gita to Sama, and therefrom to Mdksha , 
Tyagaraja makes clear the meaning of the oft-quoted but seldom understood 
Sastraic dictum that the Creator ‘evolved’ glia from Sama ( Samavidddiddm 
gilam sahjagraha pitamaha :). If Tyagaraja’s life is any guide, Sama is infini- 
tely more refined, and subtler, than gita Gita has to work forwards, (or 
backwards— for both, in a cycle, mean the same thing) to Sama for it to 
lead to Mdksha. V.V.S. 
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biography 

MAHARANA KUMBHA 


Maharana Kumbha of the 15th century A.D. stands in Indian u; ctnrll 
m equM rank with Samudragupta, Vikramaditya, Harsha and Bhdja the 
celebrated Hindu kings. In view of the extremely difficult times in which 
he attained grand success in the revival and sustenance of Hindu traditions 
in music, architecture, literature and other arts, he deserves special credit 
An undaunted warrior, a gigantic patron of fine arts, a great builder of 

H UP v-d arC1 \ C D U - a • WOrk r • a versat,le aulllor and a great revivalist of 
rrPdTt fr C th n( / Pu , rai;i ' c f trad,tlon - K - umbli a unfortunately could not get due 
credit at the hands of foreign authors of history. Historians are beginning 
slowly to recognize h.s greatness and to assign to him his due place in the 
political and cultural history of our country. 

follow?- main CVentS ° f hiS po,itical career ma y be summarized as 

i ^ ^ S .x e w- in 1433 A D - Mediately after the death of his father 
Mokal. (//) Victory over Sultan Muhammad Khilji of Malava in 1437-38 
A.D. and capture of the Sultan. (Hi) Conquests of Abu, Hadavati, Bundi, 
Ranathambhor, Nagaur. (/v) Victories over the Sultan of Malava in 1443. 
1446 and 1454 A.D. (v) Victory in a combined attack by Sultans of Malava 
and Gujarat in 1456 A.D. (w) Death in 1468 after a glorious reign of 35 
years. 

CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC 

Sangitaraja, the most voluminous and comprehensive work on Sangita- 
sastra (the first volume of this work has been published from the Banaras 
Hindu University under the editorship of the writer of this note and the 
second volume is almost ready for publication) and ‘Rasikapriya’, the only 
commentary on Jaydeva’s Gitagovinda, — these two constitute the richest 
patrimony left by Kumbha for posterity in the field of Indian music. Minor 
musical compositions such as the Suda-Prabandha, a new Gitagovinda on 
the pattern of Jayadeva’s immortal composition (not discovered as yet) are 
also attributed to him. Epithets such as 

occuring in the colophons of Sangitaraja bear testimony to his proficiency in 
practical music as well as theoretical postulation of the musical science. 

The salient features of Sangitaraja are : elucidation and elaboration 
of all the topics of Sangita Ratnakara ; citation of such ancient authorities 
as are rarely quoted, scholarly discussions on important points and profuse 
illustrations. The Lakshana-s and illustrations of Desiraga-s, illustrations of 
Suddha Gita-s , rare Lakshana-s of instruments such as Matanga-Kinnari, rich 
treatment of Rasa with illustrations — these are some of the contributions of 
Sangitaraja. 

The Rasikapriya commentary on Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda postulates 
new rdga-s and ta/a-s for the lyric drama and also formulates original 
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Lakshana-s of 28 varieties of Miira-Su^Prabandha covering the ^ 2 
Ashtapadi-s and four sloka-s of the last sarga of the text It has thus 
vailed importance in the interpretative literature ol Gitagounda. 

Sufficient material is not available for assessing the magnitude of 
Kumbha’s patronage of the cultivation of music as an art m his Rajasabha 
or Na(yasafa-s. But it can be safely inferred from scattered references to his 
patronage of music in various works and inscriptions, that he had accomp- 
lished musicians under his patronage. 

His patronage of Ndfya is evident from references to his drama ^ 
compositions in various praprita- s and from his epithet, Abhmavabharata- 

charya. 

ARCHITECTURAL WONDERS 


The exquisite architectural creations that came into being under 
Kumbha’s patronage are numerous. KIrttistambha, the mne-storeyed 
tower in Chittorgarh, profusely decorated with sculptural figures, is verily 
an encyclopaedia of Indian culture. Kumbhalgarh, the invincible fort, is 
a marvel of military engineering and architecture The fort ot Achalgarh 
at Mt. Abu and numerous other forts traditionally counted as 32 were built 
under his patronage. Among the numerous temples built by him may be 
mentioned the two temples of Kumbhasvdniin and Adivaraha in Chittorgarh. 
In his time a number of theoretical treatises on sthapatya-sastra were com- 
posed which highly enriched the literature on that subject. 


A GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF KUMBHA’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Indian political and social history has not taken due note of Kumbha’s 
achievements and exploits in the fields of battle, as an undefeated warrior 
king, as an enlightened administrator who advanced the cause of Vedic 
religion and culture, as a Siddha Yogin , as one to whom credit goes for 
having revitalized Sangita sastra, not as a secular art but as a part of the 
original Natyaveda, as a scholar and writer of great erudition, as a builder 
of marvellous works of architecture, as a poet and musician of high merit, 
and finally as a man of great courage and fortitude. Rarely do men 
appear on the stage of worldly activity who possess the qualities and virtues 
of Maharana Kumbha. The following verse of * Ekalingamahdtmya* gives 
an apt appraisal of his achievements : 

<0* f^cl H rf *TT3T 

t ffe ?TCcP|fa5zrTfcT I 

^rsnmfqr qt 

’T'pNt qrnRjq: ii 

The king Kumbha shines gloriously as one whose crest is comprised 
of the VSda-s, whose necklace is made of the Smriti-s , whose two ear-rings 
are the two Mimamsa- s (Purva and Uttara), whose garland is made of 
Bharata Muni’s postulations, whose full body armour is the practical 
application of Rajaniti, whose knowledge is all-embracing and who is 
embellished with innumerable qualities. 

— P.L.S. 
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ARUNACHALA KAVIRAYAR 

Ramayana, the immortal story of Lord Vishnu’s *- 

been the favourite topic of poets and scholars since time iml^ /atara ’ has 
pireU by ValmTki, the Idikavi, innumerable ^ 
epic again and again in many languages. Prominent L !k 8 , great 

honoured poets is Arupachala Kavirayar to whom goes the credit^ ° f 
ing composed the story of Rama in the form of a musical v lt h 
set to classical Karnatak music. ca p dy m Tam, h 

About half a century earlier to Tyagaraia Arunarhoia • - 
born in 1711 at Tillaiyadi in Tanjore district Madras Stlt P K W \ S 

son of Nallatambi PiJJai and Val|iammai. Nallatambi Pilllt’wa,^ V° U k h 
birth, who later embraced Hindu laivism. Jam by 

Studious Arunachalam lost his parents at a vmino nu 
avoid being a burden to his elder brothers he took fhefter in the^nefrbv 
Satvite monastery at Dharmapuram where he continued his studies and 
soon attained proficiency ,n many languages, particularly Tamil and Sans 
knt, besides a working knowledge of Music He made an inti ban , s ’ 
of Tamil literature under the gufdance of ^Ambafav^a^Kav M 
the Dharmapuram monastery. The teacher was so much p eased widf 
Arunachalam s erudition and versatility that he wanted him to become I k 
successor as the Paptjara Sannidhi (head) of the Dharmapuram Adhinam 
(monastery). Arumfchalam’s reaction to this offer of a coveted postshouM 
indicate h,s pragmatic approach. He quoted Tiruvalluvar and o°he great 
sages who have stressed the importance of the married state and expressed 
his preference to enter married life first, rather than to ascetic life straight 
away The preceptor appreciated Arunachalam’s view and encouraged 
him to continue his studies in Tamil literature. g 

. , ^ rupacha,am ’ however, married only in his thirtieth year, when he 

t h hiit b f C °T e an | a , CC aime , d Tami1 scho,ar and poet (Kavirayar). With his 

(small ^H k T ed8e T abated | eV ^ aft 5 r marria 2 e ’ he set up a kdsukkadai 
(small gold business) for his livelihood, which gave him the required lei- 
sure for pursuit of his studies. He critically studied almost all the available 
literary works in Tamil. Even as he had to evaluate the quality of gold in 

lnH b hp ne fV e y Sed t0 Tami1 works in terms of ‘casts’, so to say; 

r^/ d nf T^ ated n 0n y tWO °-f them ~ The Ramayana of Kambar and Tirukku- 

T.ruvajjuvar-as 24-carat ! He considered Tirukkural as the noblest 
mandat f. s °f w Wch he found enacted in the iife of Rama in 
A aniba-Ramayanam. His mind was always hovering round the two works, and 
joying their literary and aesthetic beauties and moral greatness. Naturally 
tneretore, he chose the two topics wherever he was invited to discourse. 

° nc ? * ie had to go to Puducheri 'Pondicherry) on business. On his 
ay he sojourned at Sirkali where Chidambaram Pijlai, his old class-mate at 
unarmapuram, was superintendent of the monastery’s branch. Meeting after 
a long time, the two scholars spent much time in literary discussion, each 
reviewing the other’s contribution. The host wanted a Pa/fu( a Tamil poetic 
Pin • ° n . S,rka *‘ > Arunachala Kavirayar composed it overnight, sent it to 
r nai at dawn and proceeded on his onward journey. Chidambaram Pijlai 
was so much struck by the beauty of the work that he desired to have the 
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company of such a valuable I members from 
anticipation ot the Kavirayar . PP • j se a t Sirkali. When the 
Tillaiyacji, and settled them i »»»<«£ '^ pleasantly surprised to see his 
Kavirayar returned from P“ducheri. r ^ and affection 0 f suc h a dear 

good a. Sirkali and came to be known 
as Sirkali Arunachala Kavirayar. „ ar „„ r ffir , he 


The shift to Sirkali marked the jW^of “^dltarnm pfliait 
Kavirayar. Under the contw g 5 P mukhi Natakam, Anumar PiUait- 
wrote many hterary works s sucf a. A } ^ Most important, it was 

tamil, Sirkali Sthalapuranam. Sirk< .. Aiyar d Kodandarama 

here that two perfo rm mg m us.ca ns came to him for learn- 

Aiyar of the ^neighbouring Sa«* th ^ Kavirayar that he compose 

sung even to-dav in every nook and corner ot the Tamil country. 


The two musicians, Vehkatarama Aiyar and Kodandarama Aiyar, 
collaborated with the Kavirayar in the work, giving [appropriate foga-s an 
tOla-s to the songs. Faithfully following Kamba-Ramayariam 
Arunachala Kavirayar composed the songs in simple Tamil ^rmn with 
prosodical beauties, sparkling with homely sayings and flowing with asy 
grace, that makes Ramanataka Kirtanai so appealing to the classes and the 
masses Even before he had completed the work, some of its songs be- 
came well-known through his musician-associates who sang them to dis- 
tinguished audiences. 


The circumstances of the arangetram (presentation ceremony) of 
Ramanataka Kirtanai were not dissimilar to those which attended the aran- 
getram of Kamba-Ramayanam itself centuries earlier. It was in connection 
with the arangetram that the Kavirayar sang the famous song in Mdhana 
rasa “Yen palli kondlraiya” in praise (— nindastuti ) of Lord Ranganatha of 
Srlrangam, and the “Totfayam” invoking other deities and saints, just as 
Kambar sang Sadagopar Andadi. Finally, Ramanataka Kirtanai was presen- 
ted before an enlightened audience, at the very thousand-pillared mandapam 
of the Srlrangam temple where Kamba-Ramayanam had had its debut. 


Subsequent presentations of the work were before such distinguished 
and enlightened patrons as Tujaja Maharaja of Tanjore, Anandarangam 
Pijjai of Puducheri, Manali Muttukrishna Mudaliiir, Tepperumaj Chettiar 
and Yuvarangappa Udayar of Uday&rpajayam In the tradition of Tamil 
poets, Arunachala Kavirayar sang songs on patrons also. 


“Anda Rama Soundaryam” in Kfddragouh , “Kanavenum” in Surafi, 
“Aro Ivar” in Bhairavi , “Saranam”, one in Asdveri and another in Sou- 
r as lit ram, “Arendru Raghavanai” in Yadukula Kambhoji and the ragamdlikd 
“Enakkunnirupadam” are some of the pieces of Ramandfakam that are very 
popular, though some of them in changed raga-s and talas. Arunachala 
Kavirayar passed away in 1778 at the age of 67, seven years after complet- 
ing the Rama Natakam. Some scholars place him from 1712 to 1779. 


— T.R.S. 
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HOMAGE TO TYAGARAJA 

The nation celebrates the 200 th k; r tu „ 

ssaa”'-' ™ d — “ » sisssj 

yan, who Ti ' U,ai ' 

There were during Tyagaraja's time, over three hundred 

Veokataramanarya, had been a distinguished corn' Sfi 1 
The ruler was an enlightened patron Withal with th^ 
except^nofAucJiappa Aiyya who lives through his v™ 

r^ musicians ° f the c ° urt 

is thelecreT^hSmS^ 8 ^ C ° mpositions - What 

Tyagaraja sang from soul unfettered and free He wav 

mnde nt H° ^ He sou g ht spiritual perfection through 

music. He declined court patronage g 

Tyagaraja emancipated himself in life. He showed the 
path of emancipation to all musicians. 

Tvae a y^’ a day Trne e b iS “ great £ eed ^ or reca Pt u ring the spirit of 
ing ^suits’ ' T homage to him should produce the follow- 

T The musician should cease to consider himself a 
wage-earner at the mercy of petty patrons. 

tion and practice.^ h ' mSelft ° his art ’ t0 “ntempla- 

frnm ?ro5v mp< ? Siti ° nS should be ,earnt through the sound, 
trom traditional sources, and not from books direct. 

4. Musicians should resolve not to violate the integrity 
| ‘W'erbosity" tl0nS ^ wJiatever reas0I1 > be it “virtuosity” or 

, , Homage and reverence without basic loyalty is empty 
Darren - Tyagaraja ’s compositions should be rendered 
. , , a , 8 rea,er regard for their original form and spirit. They 
houlti cease to be used as pegs on which to hang the musi- 
cian s arithmetical ingenuity. Nor are they to be treated as 
mere vehicles of verbal thought. 
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excerpts from writings 

Aspects of Tyagaraja 

THE MUSIC T. L - VENKATARAMA AIYAR 

Sacred literatuTe. Vagaraja lived a pure and spotless l.fe and was a great 
Ramabhakta and his mind was so completely attuned to God that it refused 

to respond to the attractions of world y pomp and P°^ er t . ( 
sukhama ?”) Then there are those who lay stress on the ,act ^ ha \hjs kutana 
abound in poetic expressions and philosophical truths and hold hat they 
have a value as literature. It is undoubtedly true that among L ™ J^th of 
posers there is none who can compare with Tyagaraja for the wealth of 
his poetic imagery. It is also true that we find in Tyagaraja s songs many 
proverbs and homely savings and in this respect he has followed the example 
of Purandaradasa. All the same, the greatness of Tyagaraja is primarily in 
his music and the other features have a value only as feeding to the glory 
of his music. 

We have in Tyagaraja extraordinary variety of_ musical compositions. 
Another noteworthy feature about the music of Tyagaraja is that it is full 
of bhava. Apart from bhava, Tyagaraja is a great master in portraying 
raga-s. He worshipped svara-s as things of beauty — “ Sobhillu saptasvara 
and has spiritualized the art of music as such in many of his kirtana-s. He 
laid great emphasis on raga bhava. Tn the familiar raga-s he has composed 
a number of kirtana-s bringing out several aspects of the raga. Many 
unfamiliar raga-s are known to us through his kirtana-s and live only 
through them. He has handled several raga-s for which we have no 
lakshanam-s in the science of Karnatak music preceding him. Many of 
these raga-s must have been apparently invented by him. The kirtana-s 
composed by him in these raga-s are among the triumphs of his genius. 

—from ‘The Hindu* 

SADHANA v. raghavan 

The control of breath, mental absorption, and the'maintenance of a 
blissful state have all made this art of music a veritable Nada Ydga. Even 
the later evolved Tantric , Saivite and Yogic schools assign a definite place 
to Nada and accept the efficacy of its worship in spiritual realization. The 
Vijhana Bhairava Tantra says that the mental absorption produced by 
music gradually leads to the realisation of oneness with the Divine Spirit... 

The substance of all these teachings is found summarized in the begin- 
ning of all music treatises in Sanskrit. Our saint-composer was acquainted 
with these books and had, in practice, realised the truth and philosophy of 
Nada Ydga. One music treatise, the Svararnava , written as a dialogue 
between Siva and Parvati, which, tradition says, Narada himself gave to 
Tyagaraja, is taken as mentioned by Tyagaraja, at the end of his song 
Svara-raga-sudha-rasa , and as having been studied and understood by him. 

—from ‘The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja’ 
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TRUE DEVOTION 

T _ _. . tyagaraman 

Tyagaraja lived and worked at a time when th* ; a 
society were intact and an active influence Even so hi r °J Hindu 

£h n w er " f P e °P le ,lvin S a of hypocrisy One of f ° Und a lar 8<= 
bhakta-s India has ever known he has bequeaLd to us L h £reat Rama - 
a potent instrument for regulating our life and condue ™ com P° s hions 
a true Bhakta that emerges from them mav hJ th w • J he p,cture of a 
Bhakta has nothing to hide • his heart is b S br,efly described. A 
He is practical and full of wisdom a S ° P r" He knows »o fear 
knows the needs of the times and acts’ accordingly' £ * ° f t * ind who 
study and experience the truth behind th* ® y * • c k'jows by intuition, 
expounds it in such a way that theco m tb ' Vanous fac *’ of life and 
follow it. He knows that Bhakti alone leTds to abiSJl U h nderstand and 
does not scorn the comforts of life but will nor n . 8 ha PP lness - He 
stand in the way of his pursuit of the ideal The 7r. comfort t0 

gard, nor does he throw on the Lord the hm-H r . ue . ,s no slug- 

for him. His Bhakti is of the kmd that n frifief d01ng CVerv >>4 
vitalises and endows him with physical streX® ?« i!" 3 " '," S ' de and 
grit and an influence that makes itself powerfully’ felt fX- 3 V!8 ° Ur ' m ° ral 
he lives. Sri Tyagaraja was a Bhakta of this type * S ° C ' ety ln which 

—from ‘The Hindu* 

HIS POETRY 

_ T * S. PARTHASARATHY 

had presented b^com^s^ genius be was but 

songs, would he still enjoy the same 1 reputation t i dev . ot ' ona or didactic 
of Karnatak music ? Had his o^cL nor - h , ° 0S t0 , day ,n the rea,m 
of art music and melodic richness h..r een SU °u marve,s of coalescence 

but lilting melodies (like his Utsava-samplld7yTKrTs si ” p,e 

Kirtana-s), would he vet hp ,| Pf . ma ri v -u ? •, s dnd & lv ya-nama - 

occupies in the musical world ? Thr 1 'g'ble tor the place of honour he 
the affirmative. The anSWer t0 both these questions is in 

as a P ° e,ic g i fls within llis llra,ted scope 

composers of Karnatak mi!« ,Ser h 0 • mus ‘ c ’ Among the celebrated major 

called a poet Erring ^shg^raiSn^ 6 i* S perh ^ p ? the on,y one who can be 
is a school ' of stands m a class by himself. There 

Kshetrajna composed ffis l n^t 8 c Te, V8. u y scho,ars maintains that 
various types c TntvaLf x “ to the ^kshana-s of the 

called t h ri n sa ra a JH ayi £ a ~ s enumerat ed in a Telugu work 

descriptions of h/jt R 5® a P jan .* T y a garaja revels equally in gorgeous 
there as in h° b6aV ^ n and the ce,estial beauty of the Lord who resides 
river Kaveri whFchVow^m ° f k thc ^llage Tiruvaiyaru (of his time) and the 
Pieces in wh7ch TiTr 5 rby - , I? 0 ™*"™'’ Bilahari is one of the 
the abode of his God 8 wJS 8 h IT5-w ,f m desmb,n S. in ornate language 
bliss of His presence Th ,i S * ^ lberat , d ^? u, . s enjoying the supreme 
rous outpourine w h;4 ^ bree charana-s of this kgiti comprise a raptu- 

over Telugu idiom and th d ' Sp0 , a doubts re g ardin g Tyaga raja’s mastery 
*ugu laiom and the grandeur of his poetic conception. 

—from Sangeet Natak Akademi Symposium 
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The ‘Moksha’ of Tyagaraja 

To attain WoA:^a, meanmg the blissful state of liberatiOT^one^do^ 

$2 

H f : a o?a lib e ra,'ed W soul ( il^mukta), especial^ in his 
later Years is clear from numerous references in his songs. In the song 
1 nhr.v- 1 - as in many olhers, he avers that libration is easy of 

“to the musically gifted! provided one uses the gift for Nada yoga 

with devotion. . . „ , , . . r 

“The union of the vital air and the vital fire leads to perception of 
Prenova (cosmic sound) the source of ‘he seven svara-s ; and thts 
play on the vino (of the human body) delights Lord Siva , to them 
who do not know His mind, is there liberation after death ? . 

To know Siva’s mind, man must get closer to Him. Sangita is the 
easy way. The musician can easily become “ Rudrasya anuchara , in the 
words of Yajnavalkya. Here begins the path to liberation (“ mdksha-marga ) 
indicated in his famous verse, " Vindvadana-tatvajfia : ...” But it is not 
liberation itself ; on this Yajnavalkya is quite emphatic : 

"Gitajnt 5 yadi gitena ndpndti paramam padam.” Paramapada. the 
liberated state, is attained only through Sdmagdna : 

Yathavidhanina pathun sdmagayam avichyutam 
sdvadhanas-tadabhydsdt par am brahmddhigachchati. 

It is clear, therefore, that Tyagaraja’s experience of music was at the 
refined and deeply spiritual level of Sdma (Traditional chants do not 
exhaust Sdma.) He gives a clue to the nature of Sdma (which alone could 
take one to Moksha according to Yajfiavalkya) in his song “ Svararaga - 
sudha": 

“ muladharaja nadameruguta mudamagu mdkshamurd'’. The sound 
here emanates from the mulddhara below the navel. 

Mdksha is the merging of the individual soul ( jivatmd ) with the 
cosmic soul ( Paramdtma ). The Mundaka Upanishad describes it thus : 
Pranavo dlianu : sard hyatmd Brahma tallakshyamuchyate 
appramaitina vgddhavvam saravat tanmayd bhavet. 

Yoga, the pursuit of spiritual perfection, is like archery. Pranava is 
the bow, atmd the arrow, and Brahman the target. Like the arrow, jivatmd 
gets embedded in the Paramdtma. 

Musically speaking, the vind of the body — the cerebro-spinal nerve 
system — has to be played on. That is Sdma. And that is the music which 
delights Siva immensely. For, this gdtra-vina was made by Brahma himself. 

Completing the cycle from git a to Sdma , and therefrom to Mdksha , 
Tyagaraja makes clear the meaning of the oft-quoted but seldom understood 
Sastraic dictum that the Creator ‘evolved’ gita from Sdma ( SdmavSdddiddm 
gitam sahjagrdha pitdmaha :). If Tyagaraja’s life is any guide, Sdma is infini- 
tely more refined, and subtler, than gita Gita has to work forwards, (or 
backwards— for both, in a cycle, mean the same thing) to Sdma for it to 
lead to Mdksha. y y g 
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I biography 

MAHARANA KUMBHA 

I Maliarana Kumbha of the 1 5th century A D. stands in Indian Historv 
m equal rank with Sa m u d ra gu p ta, Vikramaditya, Harsha and Bhoja the 
celebrated Hindu kings. In view of the extremely difficult times in which 
he attained grand success in the revival and sustenance of Hindu traditions 
in music, architecture, literature and other arts, he deserves special credit 
An undaunted warrior, a gigantic patron of fine arts, a great builder of 
superb architectural works, a versatile author and a great revivalist of 
the Vedic and Puranic tradition— Kumbha unfortunately could not get due 
credit at the hands of foreign authors of history. Historians are begllng 
slowly to recognize his greatness and to assign to him his due place in the 
political and cultural history of our country. 

follows*-— mam ‘ eVCnts ° f his po,itical career may be summarized as 

^ S \ e \r \ n 1433 A cP t imme diately after the death of his father 
Mokal. (u) Victory over Sultan Muhammad Khilji of Malava in 1437-38 
A.D. and capture ul the Sultan. (Hi) Conquests of Abu, Hadavati, Bundi, 

{,V) V . ,clones over the Multan of Malava in 1443, 
1446 and 1454 A-D (v) Victory in a combined attack by Sultans of Malava 

and Gujarat in 1456 A.D. (»/) Death in 1468 after a glorious reign of 35 
years. 

CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC 

Sangftaraja, the most voluminous and comprehensive work on Sahgita- 
sastra (the first volume of this work has been published from the Banaras 
Hindu University under the editorship of the writer of this note and the 
second volume is almost ready for publication) and ‘Rasikapriya’, the only 
commentary on Jaydeva’s Glragovinda— these two constitute the richest 
patrimony left by Kumbha for posterity in the field of Indian music. Minor 
musical compositions such as the Suda-Prabandha, a new Gitagovinda on 
t ie pattern of Jayadeva’s immortal composition (not discovered as yet) are 
a so attributed to him. Epithets such as 

occuring in the colophons of Sangitardja bear testimony to his proficiency in 
practical music as well as theoretical postulation of the musical science. 

The salient features of Sangitardja are : elucidation and elaboration 
ot all the topics of Sangita Ratndkara ; citation of such ancient authorities 
as are rarely quoted, scholarly discussions on important points and profuse 
/ /[ at r?- nS ' Lakshana-s and illustrations of Desiragd-s. illustrations of 
Suddha Gita-s , rare Lakshana-s of instruments such as Matahga-Kinnari, rich 
treatment of Rasa with illustrations — these are some of the contributions of 
Sangitardja. 

The Rasikapriya commentary on Jayadeva’s GitagOvinda postulates 
new rdga-s and tafa-s for the lyric drama and also formulates original 
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Lakshnna-s of 28 varieties of Misra-Suda-Pmbandha covering the 24 
Ashfapadi-s and four sloka-s of the last sarga of the text. It has thus unri- 
valled importance in the interpretative literature of Gilagdvmda. 

Sufficient material is not available for assessing the magnitude of 
Kumbha’s patronage of the cultivation of music as an art in his Rajasabha 
or Ndtyasala-s. But it can be safely inferred from scattered references to his 
patronage of music in various works and inscriptions, that he had accomp- 
lished musicians under his patronage. 

His patronage of Natya is evident from references to his dramatic 
compositions in various prapfita - s and from his epithet, Abhinavabharatd- 
charya. 

ARCHITECTURAL WONDERS 


The exquisite architectural creations that came into being under 
Kumbha’s patronage are numerous. Klrttistambha, the nine-storeyed 
tower in Chittorgarh. profusely decorated with sculptural figures, is verily 
an encyclopaedia of Indian culture. Kumbhalgarh, the invincible fort, is 
a marvel of military engineering and architecture The fort of Achalgarh 
at Ml. Abu and numerous other forts traditionally counted as 32 were built 
under his patronage. Among the numerous temples built by him may be 
mentioned the two temples of Kumbhasvamin and Adivaraha in Chittorgarh. 
In his time a number of theoretical treatises on sthapatya-sastra were com- 
posed which highly enriched the literature on that subject. 


A GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF KUMBHA’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Indian political and social history has not taken due note of Kumbha's 
achievements and exploits in the fields of battle, as an undefeated warrior 
king, as an enlightened administrator who advanced the cause of Vedic 
religion and culture, as a Siddha Yogin , as one to whom credit goes for 
having revitalized Sangfta sastra, not as a secular art but as a part of the 
original Nafyavida , as a scholar and writer of great erudition, as a builder 
of marvellous works of architecture, as a poet and musician of high merit, 
and finally as a man of great courage and fortitude. Rarely do men 
appear on the stage of worldly activity who possess the qualities and virtues 
of Maharana Kumbha. The following verse of ‘ Ekalingamahatmya * gives 
an apt appraisal of his achievements : 

RTfafaffTcPTcT 

^crq-qfT TnpftfTSPfPlT: 


*TTT5T II 

f , T ' 1 5, kin8 Kumbha shines gloriously as one whose crest is comprisec 
of the Veda-s, whose necklace is made of the Smritis, whose two ear-ring- 
are the two Mimdinsa - s (Purva and Uttara), whose garland is made o 
Bharata Mums postulations, whose full body armour is the practica 

aPP J , u at l? I !i °-J ROjanlti ' 'y 1 ? ose knowledge is all-embracing and who i: 
embellished with innumerable qualities. 


— P.L.S. 
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ARUNACHALA KAVIRAYAR 


Ramayana, the immortal story of Lord Vishnu’s Ramavatara h« 
been the favourite topic of poets and scholars since time immemorial ’ins- 
pired by Valmiki, the Adikavi, innumerable poets have sung this great 
epic again and again in many languages. Prominent in this ealaxv of 
honoured poets is Arunachala Kavirayar to whom goes the credit of hav 
ing composed the story of Rama in the form of a musical nlav in Tamil 
set to classical Karnatak music. y y m ’ 

About half a century earlier to Tyagaraja, Arunachala Kavirayar was 
born in 1711 at Tillaiyadi m Tanjore district, Madras State as the fourth 
son of Nallatambi Pijjai and Valjiammai. Nallatambi Pillai was a Jain hv 
birth, who later embraced Hindu Saivism. 4 y 

Studious Arunachalam lost his parents at a young age. Choosing to 
avoid being a burden to his elder brothers, he took shelter in the nearbv 
Saivite monastery at Dharmapuram where he continued his studies and 
soon attained proficiency in many languages, particularly Tamil and Sans- 
knt. besides a working knowledge of Music. He made an intensive study 
of Tamil literature under the guidance of Ambalavana Kavirayar head of 
the Dharmapuram monastery. The teacher was so much pleased with 
Arunachalam’s erudition and versatility that he wanted him to become his 
successor as the Pandara Sannidhi (head) of the Dharmapuram Adhlnam 
(monastery). Arunachalam’s reaction to this offer of a coveted post should 
indicate his pragmatic approach. He quoted Tiruvalluvar and other great 
sages who have stressed the importance of the married state and expressed 
his preference to enter married life first, rather than to ascetic life straight- 
away. The preceptor appreciated Arunachalam’s view and encouraged 
him to continue his studies in Tamil literature. 

Arunachalam, however, married only in his thirtieth year, when he 
had become an acclaimed Tamil scholar and poet (Kavirayar). With his 
thirst for knowledge unabated even after marriage, he set up a kasukkadai 
(small gold business) for his livelihood, which gave him the required lei- 
sure for pursuit of his studies. He critically studied almost all the available 
literary works in Tamil. Even as he had to evaluate the quality of gold in 
Ins business, lie used to ‘grade’ Tamil works in terms of ‘carats’, so to say; 

, I?® r ated tI °nIy two of them— The Ramayana of Kambar and Tirukku- 
• . Tiruvajjuvar— as 24-carat ! He considered Tirukkural as the noblest 
^ri p ture, the mandates of which he found enacted in the life of Rama in 
Kamba- Ratnayanam . His mind was always hovering round the two works, and 
enjoying their literary and aesthetic beauties and moral greatness. Naturally, 
therefore, he chose the two topics wherever he was invited to discourse. 

Once he had to go to Puducheri Pondicherry) on business. On his 
way he sojourned at Slrkali where Chidambaram PiUai, his old class-mate at 
Dharmapuram, was superintendent of the monastery’s branch. Meeting after 
a long time, the two scholars spent much time in literary discussion, each 
reviewing the other’s contribution. The host wanted a Pa//u(a Tamil poetic 
orm) on t STrkaAi ; Arupachala Kavirayar composed it overnight, sent it to 
•• at dawn and proceeded on his onward journey. Chidambaram Pijjai 
was so much struck by the beauty of the work that he desired to have the 
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gi«f|=£aE“ 

as Sirkaii Aruijachala Kavirayar. 

The shift to Sirkaii marked the beginning of 
Kavirayar. Under the continuing inspiration ? fif,* 

wrote many literary works such as Ajomukh. Natakam. Anuraar Pillatt- 

tamil Sirkaii Sthalapuranam. Sirkaii Kdvai, etc. Most , ™P°E t * nt V , J.^ 
here that two performing musicians Venkatarama Aiyar and Kodan^a 
Aivar of the neighbouring Sattanathapuram village came to him for learn 
ino Tamil literature They suggested to the Kavirayar that he compo.e 
the ^mSyanlTa^^musical ^3lav in Tamil, and that they would help with 
the music It was thus that the well known Ramanataka Kirtanai was 
born The work proved a gold mine for Katha performances and drama- 
tic presentations of the Rdmdyana. Songs from Ramanataka Kirtanai are 
sung even to-day in every nook and corner of the Tamil country. 

The two musicians, Venkatarama Aiyar and Kodandarama Aiyar, 
collaborated with the Kavirayar in the work, giving appropriate rdga-s and 
tala-s to the songs. Faithfully following Kamba- Ramdyapam throughout, 
Arunachala Kavirayar composed the songs in simple Tamil brimming with 
prosodical beauties, sparkling with homely sayings and flowing with easy 
orace that makes Ramanataka Kirtanai so appealing to the classes and the 
masses. Even before he had completed the work, some of its songs be- 
came well-known through his musician-associates who sang them to dis- 
tinguished audiences. 

The circumstances of the arangifram (presentation ceremony) of 
Ramanataka Kirtanai were not dissimilar to those which attended the aran- 
getram of Kamba-Ramdyanam itself centuries earlier. It was in connection 
with the arangifram that the Kavirayar sang the famous song in Mohana 
raga, “Yen pajji kondiraiya” in pra«sc ( — nindastuti) of Lord Ranganatha of 
Srirangam, and the “Todayam” invoking other deities and saints, just as 
Karnbar sang Sadagopar Andddi. Finally, Ramanataka Kirtanai was presen- 
ted before an enlightened audience, at the very thousand pillared mandapam 
of the Srirangam temple where Kamba-R5mayanam had had its debut. 

Subsequent presentations of the work were before such distinguished 
and enlightened patrons as Tujaja Maharaja of Tanjore, Anandararigam 
pillai of Puducheri, Manali Mutiukrishna Mudaliar, TepperumaJ Chettiar 
and Yuvarangappa Udayar of Udayarpajayam In the tradition of Tamil 
poets, Arunachala Kavirayar sang songs on patrons also. 

“Anda Rama Soundaryam” in Keddragoufa, “Kanavenum” in Surafi , 
“Aro Ivar”_in Bliairavi , “Saranam”, one in Asdviri and another in Sou - 
rdshfram , “Arendru Raghavanai” in Yudukula Kdmbhoji and the rdgamdlikd 
“Enakkunnirupadam” are some of the pieces of Ramandfakam that are very 
popular, though some of them in changed rdga-s and talas. Arunachala 
Kavirayar passed away in 1778 at the age ol 67, seven years after complet- 
ing the Rama Nafakum. Some scholars place him from 1712 to 1779. 

— T.R.S. 
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biography 

NARASIMHA AIYANGAR 

T. K. Sesha Aiyangar 

Pallavi Narasimha Aiyangar, my Guru, came of the pupilar line of 
Sam Tyagaraja He had learnt from Manonbuchavadi Vehkaiasubbaivar 
pupil of TySgaraja. He was blessed to have seen Tyagaraja in person V ’ 

He was about ten years of age when he had his durian of Tyagaraia 
who was then 87. The saint-composer lived up to 88* years So did mv 
Guru, thanks to the grace of Sadguru Tyagaraja. live for 88 years He 
spanned four generations and was a link between Tyagaraja and us ' 

Some of you might have seen him in person. 2 Those who heard hi, 
concert, at h.s age of 87 in 1923. in the Sri Ramanavami festival organized 
by me, will remember how he enthralled an audience of a thousand in 
the open panda! (And no ‘mike’ !) It is well-known how the celebrated 
Hindustani musician Abdul Karim Knan expressed his great admiration of 
the performance. Narasimha Aiyangar passed away in the next vear on 
the day he completed 88. It was Narasimha Jayanti, and his own birthday. 

He was known as Namakkal Narasimha Aiyangar. That was because 
he lived for some years after his marriage, at Namakkal (Salem district) 
the town of his father-in-law. His native village, however, was Kacchnam 
near Tiruvarur in Tanjore district. In his early years he had learnt music 
from one Appakkutti Nattuvanar. Later he underwent gurukulavdsam under 
Manonbuchavadi Veiikatasubbaiyar. He was supported by his paternal 
uncle who was a Sanskrit scholar at Tanjore. 

Launching on his profession as a concert musician, he soon acquired 
name and fame and was regarded on a level with Maha Vaidvanatha Aiyar 
and Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar. That was also the time of Kunnakkutji 
Krishna Aiyar. The earlier generation had been dominated by Periya Vaitti, 
Chmna Vaitti, Bhikshandarkoil Subbarayar and others. Mv Guru had 
listened much to those veterans. 

My Guru was in great demand for concerts till he was 68, till 1904. 
In the next generation Palghat Anantarama Bhagavatar, Ramanathapuram 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, Konerirajapuram Vaidyanatha Aiyar and Pushpavanam 
Aiyar were the leading performers. Narasimha Aiyangar’s concerts were in 
demand even during that time, though not as frequently as before. 

For 24 years from his 65th year, he lived at Srirangam. Many were 
those who had gurukulavdsa under him during those years. My very good 
friend, Ariyakudi Ramanuja Aiyangar, learnt under ray Guru. Nerur 
Raiigachariar and Srlnivasachariar. Madurai Brothers, Sattur Krishna 
Aiyangar, “Calcutta” Raghavachariar, Umayalpuram Kalyanarama Aiyar. 
Turaiyur Rajagopala Sarma and many others became his pupils. He was 
indeed a noble patron who gave not only music but food and shelter to 
many disciples at a time. I joined him at Namakkal when I was 8 years 
of age. Even earlier to me there were others who were learning from him, 
such as Ranga 3astn and Mannargudi Santhanam Aiyangar. 1 was indeed 
blessed to have sat at his feet for years and gone with him to his concerts 

In those days, unlike to-day, transport facilities were limited, and 
there were no mass media of communication like the newspaper and the 
Radio to spread one’s name and fame far and wide. Even so, within a 

1. according to tradition: in the present-day view, 80 only. 2. (Talk, 1954) —Ed. 
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short time my guru’s fame s P re * d ^ The 

Pallavi Narasimha Aiyangar and Kldarag l £ f Pal i avJ an d Kiddra- 

prefues wer^m d icativ^of h^s extraordmary^mas^tery^^^^^^ 

goufaraga. The title 5 were give y M . known musicians used to stay 
Those were peaceful days when well k ons> on festive occa . 

for days together, under the ausp J io g ns the m P us j c ians would sing and 
sions like marriages, etc On th s a de ij g i lt to watch them. 

tWJWleS start on their journeys by bullock cart, 

Neikkarap*, 1 ’ Aiyar and 

Anda 7n ll 'L S se b d^'s r ;he?d‘d U nor U g C o In (oTradm^m^h^. 

' "indesSle^eam;" M ™ cl his a special 

‘ 

In music there is such a thing as the sense of the appropriate. It is 
this sense which makes the artist’s art delicious. My Guru s music was 
brimming with this sense of beauty. He was extremely dexterous n gatl- 
bheda, but it was with this sense of beauty, ease and grace that he used 
execute the technique. Even to-day Hindustani musicians use only jn«ra 
for the denouement. Tadhihginatdm has n’t got the beauty of mdra . The 
mord-s handled by my Guru were innumerable. 

His tuneful voice came out with effortless ease in sahchdra-s in 


madhya and mandra registers and drowned, as it were, the audience in a 
flood of Ndda and made them forget themselves. By proper practice one 
should culture the voice for the beauties of Ghana , Nay a and Dtsya. 
Secondly, the voice should merge perfectly with the Tatnburd Sruti. Last 
but not least, one should develop the aesthetic sense. If to-day our music 
does not reach the standard of the old masters, in the capacity to make the 
listeners forget themselves, it is because we have to some extent forgotten 
these essential aspects. Even to-day, if, listening to a high class Hindustani 
musician, people forget themselves in the music, it is not surprising ; for 
those musicians are steadfastly holding to these virtues. The truth of what 
I say would be evident to those who have heard masters like Maha Vaidya- 
natha Aiyar, Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar and my Guru. 

In the heyday of my Guru's career, the vidvdn-s who generally accom- 
panied him were Tirukkotjikaval Krishna Aiyar and Chinna Devudu Aiyar 
(violinists), and Tukaram and Narayanaswami Appa (mridangists) ; Nannu 
Miya played DhOlak sometimes. Tirukkotjikaval Krishna Aiyar had a 
special affection for my Guru. 

Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar was famous for the raga-s S ankarabharanam 
and Bhairavi , Patnam Subrahmapya Aiyar for Bigada and Nalfakurahji ; 
My Guru was famous for KSddragoula and Ndydki ; he sang elaborate 
Pallavi-s in these raga-s. 


Of grand build and fair complexion, he was an imposing figure on 
concert platform— even theie he wore only the YOga-vishji. Apart fi 
the time given to ablusions, etc., he was engaged all the time in Ndda-y> 
(Translated.) — courtesy :* Mi 

n A 
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I biography 

RAHIMAT KHAN 

At the end of the ninteenth century, a shabbilv clothe “koir 
fakir” used to wander aimlessly through the streets of Varanasi Gifted 
with a sweet and enchanting voice, he would start singing anywhere anv 
time. Forgetting everything else, people would flock around him and 
listen to the heavenly music, spell-bound. Vishnu Pant Cljatre proprieto? 
ofac'rcus company camping at Varanasi, was fascinated by the renoftl 
about the fakir and immediately sent for him. He did not take m?, eh 
time to find that the fakir was none other than Rahimat Khanhim^if 
highly ta'ented son of his own guru, the famous Haddu Khan of Gwllior’ 
After the death of his father and of his elder brother MohammpH 

Rahimat Khan had disappeared from Gwalior. Even after much search 
his whereabouts could not be traced. search 

1 . i D C i? atr ! ^as overjoyed at this unexpected meeting. He warmly embra- 
ced Rahimat Khan and kept him under his shelter constantly durino his 
life-time. The latter s powers of memory had become impaired owing to 
addiction to narcotics. Gradually he regained them to some extent, un'der 
the loving care of his friend. He started his life afresh. He resumed his 
hood ,0D ° f mUS,Ca P erforraance without having to bother about liveli- 

« Rahimat Khan s father Haddu Khan and uncle Hassu Khan had 

enjoyed a very high degree of admiration from the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

e brothers were extremely anxious to learn from the famous and senior- 
most court musician. Bade Mohammed Khan, who would not agree to take 
them as his pupils. At last, with the help of the Maharaja, they succeeded 
n fulfilling their ambition. The story goes that the Maharaja allowed the 
y " Un . ger ra ^ s, ^ ,ans t0 remain concealed under his throne whenever 
Bade Mohammad Khan sang to him. Thus they had the opportunity of 
listening continually to the great master for many months. Later a con- 
test was arranged m which, after Bade Mohammad Khan’s recital, the 
orotners won by reproducing all the intricacies of the master’s art which 

l jealously guarding. The incident brought enormous fame 
to the brothers. 

In those days Gwalior enjoyed the distinction of being the most 
important seat of learning in Hindustani music. The ruling dynasty 
generously patronised the art. Braving the difficulties and obstacles of 
long journey, students from distant parts of the country reached the city 
m quest of learning, to learn the art from great masters who adorned the 
c, v* Tn® true artists that they were, Haddu Khan and Hassu Khan were 
catholic in their outlook. They did not discriminate against Hindu as- 
pirants to the art. Eknath Pandit, Vasudeva Buwa, Vishnu Pant Chatre 
and many others were among their noted Hindu disciples. 

Gwalior gharana is acclaimed for its rich repertoire of hundreds of 
compositions in various forms such as vilambit and drut Khydl-s , Tardna-s, 
c naturanga-s, etc., in different raga-s. None of the aspects being over- 
emphasized, it is recognised as a happy synthesis of aldp , bol-tdn and 
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the ereatness of a musician consists in deieaung u a r 

Khan who was free from any such defect in voice production. 

Rahimat Khan toured all over India along with Chatre’s circus and 
cave music performances. Temperamental by nature, he would sometimes 
refuse to sine on important occasions. On such occasions, it is said, s 1 
one was asked to sing a rdga or composition that was Rahimat khan s 
favourite incorrectly. That would provoke an inspired rendering from 
Rahimat Khan. He visited Nepal in the year 1900. It was in Poona in 
1909, that Abdul Karim Khan had tfie first opportunity to , ' sten ^ 
Rahimat Khan. He was so greatly impressed by the mus,c th ^ he took 
Rahimat Khan as his ideal for tuneful and pleasant voice production. 

After the death of Chatre, Rahimat Khan settled in the tiny princely 
state of Kurundwad Here Abdul Karim Khan had the opportunity of 
listening to Rahimat Khan's music continually for years. l }. ’? s ® , l ?_ tha | 
there was a music contest between Rahimat Khan and Alladiya Khan at 
Kolhapur, and that the audience, which included many connoisseurs, un- 
animously declared Rahimat Khan as the victor. The famous Bhaskara 
Buwa Bakhle was a great admirer of his music. In turn Rahimat Khan 
was fond of Bakhle’s music and used to call him affectionately, “Bhaskar 
Khan”. Pantjit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar respected Rahimat Khan as 
much as he did his own guru. Pandit Balakrishna Buwa. Rahimat Khan 
used to stay and give music performances in Panditji’s Gandharva Maha- 
vidyalaya at Bombay. The latter’s foremost disciples such as Pt. Omkar- 
nath Thakur, Pt. V.N. Patwardhan, Pt. Narayanarao Vyas and others used 
to accompany Ustad Rahimat Khan on the Tanpura and derive great ins- 
piration from his music. In 1922 Rahimat Khan recorded a few discs for 
the gramophone. 

Rahimat Khan had an innocent, child-like mind and a charming 
personality. He was very fond of sweets, especially Gdjar-kd-halwd. To 
music lovers his unparalleled music was so sweet and divine that they called 
him “ Bhitgandharva." When he died at the age of about 60, at Kurundwad 
in 1922, the music world shed tears for the loss of a rare genius. 

— V.C.M, 

Please note^ : picture in the Supplement , described as Rahimat Khan's , 
is not his. It is of Bande Ali Khan whose biography will appear in the next 
Number Rahimat Khan's , picture , too , will appear in the next Number — Ed. 
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NORTH-SOUTH DISTINCTION • 

A SURVEY 

Prem Lata Sharma 


This topic has a special significance for the Delhi Saiiglta Saraaj 
which is devoted to the cause of bringing about a better mutual under- 
standing between the two systems of Indian music. 

There are some popular beliefs about this distinction current among 
laymen and sometimes even among specialists: — 

1. Karnatak music has retained the purity of the ancient tradition, 
whereas Hindustani music has lost it to a great extent due to Muslim influ- 
ence. 

2. The Arabs and Greeks had no musical system of their own ; they 
simply borrowed from India ; so the question of foreign influence on our 
music does not arise. 

3. Due to heavy foreign invasions there was a Dark Age in our cul- 
tural history between 1000 and 1200 A D. in North India, and a little later 
in South India. The musical tradition that we have either in the North or 
in the South, consists of whatever fragments could be revived or retrieved 
after the Dark Age. Thus both the systems have been stabilised after great 
upheavals, and neither of them is pure. (This view is nearer the truth). 

While attempting an assessment of the extent of the retention or 
otherwise of the ancient tradition in these two systems, it is advisable to 
analyse their differences. 

The most apparent difference is that of voice production and gamaka-s, 
but that is not all. 

The difference of svara nomenclature is very radical and has had far- 
reaching consequences. It may be analysed in some detail. 

The Vikpita-svara-s enumerated in the Sahgita Ratnakara were never 
intended to be located on ‘ Achala ' (fixed) frets of the Vina , they were 
inseparably connected with the Murchchana- system. But these svara-s were 
located on the Vina by Ramamatya and were identified with the Mela 
system. Out of the twelve Vikpita-svara-s of Sahgita Ratnakara Ramamatya 
theoretically accepted seven, but actually he could locate only five of them 
on the Vina, because the number of frets is twelve and seven out of them 
had to be reserved for $uddha-svara-s. 
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Vikrita Svara-s Theoretically Actually tocateaou me 

of S-R. accepted by Rama. Vina by Rama. 

Kaisika Nishada 

Kakali Nishada — ] Chyuta-Sha$a Nishada 

Chyutu Shaqlja > 

Achyuta Shadja x 

ChatufiSruti Rishabha x 

Sadharana Gandhara 

Antara Gandhara x — j Chyuta-Madhyama-Gandhara 

Chyuta Madhyaraa — J 

Achyuta Madhyama * , , x ,, 

Chyuta Panchama — Chyuta-Pancharaa-Madhyama 

ChatufiSruti Panchama x x 

Chatuhsruti Dhaivata x x 

[Really speaking, Chyuta- Shadja-Nishada and Chyuta-Madhyama- 
Gandhara have been located on the frets embodying the interval of Antara 
Gandhara and Kakali Nishada respectively, but Ramamatya has suggested 
two alternatives — (i) either they may be taken as identical, or (ii) they may 
be taken as different. This suggestion gave rise to serious misunderstand- 
ings in later authors. Somanatha was influenced by the second alternative 
when he said that there were no frets on the Vina for Antara Ga and 
Kakali Ni. Vyahkatamakhi, on the other hand, was influenced by the first 
alternative when lie said that Antara Ga and Kakali Ni represented three- 
irw//-intervals (although their two-irwfi intervals have been accepted by 
Bharata and all subsequent authors).] 

Thus out of the five Vikrita svara-s located by Ramamatya on the 
Vina , two were varieties of Gandhara, two of Nishada and one of Madhyama 
or Panchama. Two varieties each of Gandhara and Nishada could be 
accommodated only at the cost of the lower varieties of Nishada and 
Dhaivata. This resulted in serious misapprehensions regarding Sruti-inttr- 
valsas will be clear from the following chart (Illustration on the Vina). 


Actually located on the 
Vina by Rama. 


Z) 


Chyuta-Shadja Nishada 


Chyuta-Madhyama-Gandhara 

x 

Chyuta-Panchama-Madhyama 

x 


Serial Actual 
No. of Sruti 
frets intervals 


Svara-s located 
under the ‘ Ma ’ 
string 

Ch. Pa. Mi~ 

Buddha 

Pa 

Suddha 

Dha 

S uddha 
Ni 

KaiSika 

Ni 

Kakali Ni, or 

Ch. Sa. Ni. 


Apprehended Svara-s located 


iruti- 

intervals 

3 or 2 
1 or 2 


1 or 2 


under the 
'Sa' string 

Buddha Ri 
$ uddha Ga 

Sadharana 

Ga 

Antara Ga, or 
Ch. Ma. Ga. 
Suddha 
Ma 

Ch. Pa. Ma. 


Apprehen- 
ded Sruti- 
intervals 


1 or 2 

2 or 1 

3 or 2 


The location of svara-s under the Pa string can be inferred from the 

V S dear fro Ti he ch ! rt that— (1) one and the same fret 
has been taken to represent different Sruti intervals under different strings, 
*.g., the second fret represents 4 -iruti interval under the Ma string a s 


NORTH-SOUTH DISTINCTION ; A SURVEY 


'Suddha Pa is located on it, but the same fret is said to represent 5 iruti 
interval under the Sa string as ‘ Suddha Ga' is located on it. P * 5 ' s utl 

(2) The lower varieties of Ri-Dha have been taken to he •<»,/« * 
Ri-Dha and their higher varieties as •Suddha* Ga-Ni. Suddha 

Thus the Karnatak Svara - nomenclature is different from the 
tani as shown in the following chart. the H,ndus - 


Karnajak {Talcing 'Sc' on Hindustani ( Taking • Ma’ on “ 

tne Me,u 1 the k Miru') 

Suddha Sruti-s , real Vikrita Sruti-s , real Suddha Sruti-s VikHm~~^T7 
and appre- and appre- 


hended 

X3 

4, 5 


hended 


Sa. Ga 2, 1 
Ant. Ga 1 

Prati Ma 2 


Kais. Ni 2, 1 
Kak. Ni 1 
2 


Komala Ri 2 

Komala Ga 2 

Tivra Ma 2 
Komala Dha 2 

Komala Ni 2 


Thus the Karnatak Suddha scale is Sa-ri-Ri-ma-pa-dha-Dha according 
to the Hindustani nomenclature. This scale is full of 'Vivada* and fortun- 
ately it remained only a theoretical entity and could never find a place in 
practical training. Although this Mukhari or Kanakahgi scale was said to 
be identical with Shadjagrama, it has no relation with the latter. The 
Hindustani Suddha scale is the Samara Madhyama- Mur die hand of Sliadja- 
graraa and the Nishada-Murchchana of Madhyaraa-grama. 

(Illustration) 

Sa-Grdma Ma— Pa— Dha— Ni— Sa— Ri— Ant.Ga 

Ma-Grama Ni— Sa— Ri— Ga— Ma— Pa— Dha 

Hindustani 

Bilavala Scale Sa— Ri- Ga— Ma— Pa— Dha— Ni 
Sruti-intervals (2)4 — 3 — 2— 4 — 3 — 4 — 

The use of alternative .Svara-names in Karnatak music also embodies 
a glaring distinction. It is baffling to the Hindustani listeners. 

(Illustration on the Vina) 

Svara-Pairs Alternative Names 

Suddha Ga-Sadharana Ga PanchaSruti Ri for Suddha Ga 

Sadharapa Ga-Antara Ga Shatsruti Ri for Sadharana Ga 

Suddha Ni-Kai$ika Ni Panchairuti Dha for Suddha Ni 

KaiSika Ni-Kakall Ni Shatsruti Dha for KaiSika Ni 

The next point of difference is interconnected with the use of alter- 
native Svara - names and that is the MSla-systcm of Raga-classification. 
Although this system has been adopted also in the Hindustani system, the 
latter had a special fancy for the Rdga-Ragini system in the medieval times. 
[Sdraanatha in the South and Srlkantha (author of Rasakaumudi) in the 
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North (West rather) attempted a fusion ot the Mila and Raga-Ragini sys- 

teIDS Thus the loss of the ancient Grama-Murchchana- system and the Raga- 
classification system known as Grama-Raga-DHi-Raga is common to both 
the musical systems, although the consequences of this loss have not been 

identical in the two. . r 

The difference in the Tala- system of the two traditions is more for- 
mal than basic. (Illustration of identical Tala-s). Both have cyclic time- 

The loss of many ancient terms and a change in the meaning ot 
others is common to both the systems. For example, the Sihaya-s have 
been lo from current usage in both. As regards the change m meaning, 
the eamaka-s ' Sphurita ' and • Tribhinna may be cited as examples. In 
modern Karnatak usage, Sphurita stands for the twice-repeated smra-s such 
i^nm-RiGa-Gaetc and •Tribhinna' stands for the use of triple 
« s'uch as' Sa-Sa-Sa, Ri-Ri-Ri etc. ; but according to S.R. -Sphurita’ 
means Kampa in the 1/6 speed of Laghu and ‘ Tribhinna means Sanchara 
with great speed in the three Sthana-s. 

The difference of verbal language is of the least importance in music, 
but the poetic content of songs does require to be reviewed. Unfortunately 
the poetic-musical compositions of saint Vdggeyakdra-s in the North did 
not find much place in the classical tradition This is not the case in the 
South where the devotional compositions of saints have found a place of 
pride in the classical tradition. Political and social conditions are respon- 
sible for this difference. 

Last but not the least is the difference in the degree of relative 
emphasis on composition and improvisation. In the South composed music 
is flourishing more than improvised music and in the North, on the con- 
trary, composition has been reduced to next to non-entity and improvi- 
sation has its full sway. A slight change in emphasis would do good to 
both the systems. The difference of compositional patterns is also formal 
and hence it has not been taken up here in detail. 

Before concluding, the fundamental points of agreement in both the 
systems may be enumerated. 

1. Both are melodic and have inherited the highly developed Raga- 
system. In the South, however, a tendency to equate Raga with Mela or 
scale has been gaining currency during some time past. This is dangerous 
and needs to be checked. (Prof. Sadagopan has repeatedly drawn my atten- 
tion to this problem.) 

2. Both have a cyclic time-measure system with some formal diffe- 
rences. 

3. Both have sustained losses and upheavals owing to foreign 
invasions. 

4. Both have a place for composition and improvisation, though 
with varied emphasis. The South would do better if more emphasis is laid 
on improvisation and the North would be able to better accommodate 
medium talents if composition is given more importance. Attempts for 
retrieving the traditions of devotional pieces for absorption in the classical 
tradition are also needed in the North. 

—Delhi Sangita Samaj, November 1966 
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TEACHING OF KARNATAK MUSIC 


V.V. Sadagopan 


rram Educatl ,°" «n music is education m taste, discernment and refinement 
Grammar and technique are meant to be gentle hand-maids, never oppres- 
sive. Teachers should constantly bear this in mind and evolve their ?eich 
mg methods accordingly. Teaching, to beginners in particular should 
never start with theory. To foist the 72 mi/akartd- s and 22 sruti-s on them 
is a perversion of education. t,iem 

nf m..3i ha -o kS M° b00k j P ub l ished in the past few decades, theoretical study 
of music is widespread in South India. The knowledge thus gained is at 

- nd ® d,sadvanta g e - For, many who have studied 
hlfftr 7 k h t0 lmagme that they have understood music fully— even 
better than the best exponents of the art ! The disastrous consequences of 
this attitude are already beginning to be felt. I would strongly urge all 
hn T ‘-.T 5 ’. stude ?ts, teachers, critics and patrons to understand these 
hooks in their totality and to read, in addition, other books, old and new. 
i ne excellent books written by my esteemed senior, Professor P. Samba- 
moorthy should not be turned into weapons of aggression by bandying 
Tnh V eW p,ece ? of information culled from them. The learned Profes- 
r nas been at pains to emphasise, in more than one place, that the aesthetic 
pproach to the study of music is the correct approach. He has clearly 
'Hgwsned between Rdga and Scale (milakartd). He has severely dis- 
ppioved of the present method of anuloma in Pallavi-singing , which goes 
a ? r J le '' ern ess at the expense of artistry. The charming old traditional 
_• u has a so been explained by him. How many teachers and musi- 
cians have cared to follow his wise counsel ? 

.. The Music Academy of Madras has held, over the years, numerous 
, u f s,on s and demonstrations on the lakshana o\' raga~s. Except lo those 
thp 0 A aV ,H Eo ^, owed these closely and cared to check them lip with practice, 
cademy’s booklet on Raga-laksharia, which gives the bare drdhana- 
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avarShana and mljakarta of each rUga, will present a picture not of ^ 

which are fairies, but of phantoms. 

Parents, teachers and pupils, and nrftte^ Thcre 7s af cultural awaken- 

schools have a great responsibility m the matt • jt may not turn out 

ing in the country but, unless it is prope > _< Gurukulavdsa as 

of our great tradition 7 

, wish to share some of -Of 

"pM^oT^Stal music, with suitable modifications. 

teaching 


independent, capable of doing better service to society. 

Music is not mechanics. The approach to raga is through the prac- 
tice of it. The correct shades of svara-s, called but i-s, and gamakas em- 
ployed in different rdgas cannot be explained fully by any book or even 
by spoken words. These have to be learnt initially by intelligent listening 
and later supplemented by critical study. Half the time of a class, there- 
fore, will be well-spent in pupils listening to the music of masters, made 
available through modern equipment such as the radio, gramophone and 
tape recorder, and to the teacher’s own singing in a manner that will be inspir- 
ing. The other half may be devoted to the teaching of traditional composi- 
tions, and, wherever possible, in improvization ( manodharma ). There is 
no use piling up compositions by the hundred if, side by side, the pupil is 
not encouraged to improvize, Raga-aldpand in the first instance, and Niraval 
and Kalpanasvara later on. Cliches or stock contrivances should be avoi- 
ded. The pupil should be gently led from the known to the unknown, to 
find the various forms of beauty by himself. For pleasant voice production 
and breath control, exercises in voice culture should be given. These can 
be discovered easily by the devoted teacher, but here are a few suggestions : 


The voice should be given practice in staying long on the 12 svara- 
sthdna-s, not of the harmonium, but of just intonation. That means we 
will have to take one or two more scales other than Mayamdlavagoufa ; say, 
Kharaharapriyd and MScha-kalyani. Akara-sadhaka should be given priority 
and svara should come next only. Vifambakdla and mandrasthayi sancharas 
are to be encouraged greatly. Trikala should be taken up only when voice 
and mind are ripe for it, and not as a matter of mechanical drilling. When 
the student sings raga , svara and niraval , he should be asked to remember 
the raga contours and not the svarasthanas. A cultured voice will stay on 
svarasthdnas whenever necessary, and do it with ease and grace. 
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LEARNING 

The secret of good learning lies in a proper attitude of minrf i„ 
Gurukulavasa of old, the pupil, by constant living with the teacher 
the intangible values of the art. Even today it is not imno.lrw 
derive these benefits provided one develops the attitude of Zm lUv and 
thirst for learning. The music of masters, past and present is av table t« 
the student now-a-days through gramophone and tape records. “ ‘ 

The practice of music is a quest for beauty in sound. A good 
student is one who is capable of appreciating merit wherever it is found 
especially among his co-students. This means good listening. A spirit of 
camaraderie is essential if music is to serve the purpose for which it is 
intended, viz., the elevation of the spirit. rcn s 

. , Aft e r g °od lis te nin E comes good practice. Half the time for practice 

should be devoted to voice culture, i.e , to produce melodious sounds with 
the voice and to gain the ability to stay on notes which will harmoniously 
blend with the sound of the Tambura. Singing to the accompaniment of 
tambura is absolutely necessary. A well-tuned tambuia produces a beauti- 
ful spectrum of sound which in itself is very satisfying. To listen to it and 
to merge the voice with it is an experience which none should forego The 
other half of the time allotted for practice should be devoted to achieving 
better and better finish in the rendering of compositions and also to the 
singing of raga dldpand in a leisurely way. Kalpanasvara and Niraval should 
be taken up at the later stages. 

The body must be thoroughly relaxed at the time of singing. Only 
then the mind will be able to play freely on the muscles of the vocal chord 
and produce good music to the dictates of the supra-mind. Singing should 
be an aesthetic adventure, not mere physical effort or display of skill. 

MUSIC SCHOOLS 

The importance of the Tambura as fruti accompaniment cannot be 
overemphasized. I appeal to the organisers of all music schools to give 
adequate thought to this aspect of the matter and to effect the necessary 
reform wherever it has not been done already. To train beginners in music 
on the notes of the equi-tempered harmonium is the surest way of putting 
them on the wrong road. Our classical music not only does not go in for 
these notes, but is actually dependent on dynamic natural intervals 
which cannot be produced on tempered key-board instruments. 

Every school should be equipped with a good library containing, 
among others, authentic versions of compositions. Teachers should check 
up the texts of songs, the words and their pronunciation, before they impart 
them to pupils. 

The modern music library will not be complete without good gramo- 
phone records and tape-recorded music of masters and the necessary 
machines to play them. 

Pupils could be broadly divided into three sections. The highly 
talented ones will form the first section, and the second section should be 
composed of pupils of middling talent. When the first section is taught, 
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the second could remain interested listeners. There may aIs ° be lessons 
for boUl the sections together, and simple songs which could be sung by 
groups ^may be^aught. 8 Periodically, say,, annually or half-yearly, promo- 
tions could be made from the second section to the first. 

The third section will comprise all those who have the •east altitude 
for music. Even they can learn, and their learning will consist mainly in 
listening. In course of time some of them may qualify to enter the higher 
section also. 1 believe that this section is as important as the other two, 
for it is here that we build a good listening public. All children boys and 
oirlc should be sent to music schools, it art music is to have a future. The 
most satisfactory arrangement would be for all educational institutions to 
devote at least two periods a week for music, taught by competent hands on the 
above lines. They have them for physical culture and games now. Educa- 
tion in music will be equally rewarding, if not more. 

TO PARENTS 


Please give the children an atmosphere of music in the home. Give 
them opportunities for selective listening. Encourage them to sing 
uninhibitedly. Such of your children as have talent for music may be 
enabled 10 specialise in it. The others should be shaped into good listeners. 

Whether you send your child to a music school or have a private 
tutor coming to your house, please give the teacher such treatment as will 
make him put in his best effort in the teaching. Be liberal in your pay- 
ments for music. Music is not a luxury. It is perhaps the most funda- 
mental need of human existence. Only that society which gives the first 
place to musical education can be said to have understood the nobler 
values of life. 

The teacher must be given wide discretion in the choice of songs and 
technical exercises, and parents should least interfere in this. Excessive 
attachment to one’s own children should also be avoided, in the interests 
of the children themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


That music leads to liberation is no idle claim. Liberation, as I 
understand it, is a condition of the spirit, where there is perfect harmony 
between thinking, feeling and doing. Music sets out to achieve this, not 
only in the musician but in the true listener, the Sahpdaya also. A 
reverential attitude on the part of both is necessary. Practice should take 
precedence over theory, art over grammar. The best of textual theories, 

a " d grammar will become meaningful, only if interpreted in the 
light of the facts of our music at its best. 

~ Fr0m : (Revised ) [Points from this article 

n.ivc oten elaborated in IMJ Numbers 2, 3 & 4 — ‘Nadonasana’ <Mn«ir 
Education in universities’ and ‘Music for klP] ^aopasana . Music 
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A ‘COMPLETE’ MUSICAL SCALE 

R L. Saihgal 

The author here offers a hypothetical basis 
for new experiments in musical acoustics. Ed. 


Scale. S ' t1iT ' relative 6 frequences "T thHofes f « “ h'’-'"' with ,he Dia,0 "'c 
consecutive ones on this scale are as follows ^ ,ntervals bctween the 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Octave 

Relative Sa Re Ga Mo !? r?, b c 

frequencies. 1 •_ & ■ & . * 3 . Rba Ni Sa 


; I ; 


; i ; i ; 


Intervals v y ' 

between v > ' 

consecutive notes. f y if * V f if 

The scale has been accepted universally as an Ideal Scale 

... SkKte; s-* 

nant ones with ratio of small integers -none liceeding ?6 3 " C ° DS °‘ 

and mfnor?n PtS “h ^ "; od . ification ^ rem °ving the disparity between major 
keeZo th! , by rep acmg each b y 'he mean tone= or V^while 

someoAi, 11 ^ crea ‘ ion ° f uned^otes.’ the 
could not be tolerated. f thCm ’ € g ' the seventh ’ was excessive and 

(¥)-w S as t too S hio rt S! r felt that the intervaI of a tone -major (§) or minor 

of the notes of the niatn^ ° wer £J ntroduC€ d along with the tempering 
notes ol the Diatonic Scale. The scale of Equal Temperament thus 

an interval of ? nt ? n ? Is » e£ l uaI to ^ While this has given us 
notes and also offer^H^ 3 * . mod,fied sem,ton e between two consecutive 
notes as a kev n«f d 3 ? advantage of ability of attack with any of its 

music on account of°mkt t0n,C ' 'V 138 fa,Ied l ° Satisfy thc ,overs of good 

introduction of o h/-^ ivTi ° f notes of the IdeaI Diatonic Scale and 

nance. The d ° DOt s ? t,sfy Hc,mll oItz’s Theory of Conso- 

impure, by theTeaTlric^L^ I^dil 3 ^ *** ^ meaniDg 
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The interval of f$, Yb’tbthe^maUett'Vntc^af'whlc^^ersUy distin- 

A critical study of upfo 27 

range of frequencies reveals that an int al range Further, 

v. „«■. °< 

1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Th * ^Tu^caTsMte has been evolved which conforms to the above basic 

ideas The intervals between the two 27 wWle each 

range of 2 sruti-s and integers which occur do not exceed I 27, wn ^ 

digit used is made up of Components (factors) 1, 2, 3, 4 an 

runs as follows : — . m. u ^ 

R.F. C C# D D# E F F# G G# a a# b e 

l* h ■ l : f ; * ; i ; it i f J !;$»£» 8 * 1 

Int. K H H ft fl H H H ft H « H 

[R.F.= Relative Frequency ; Int. = Interval be!, consecutive notes.] 

The scale may be built up by starting with n=240 thus:— 

240, (250), 270, (288), 300,320, (333i), 360, (384), 400, (432), 450, 480. 
Obviously, five new notes have been added. They have been enclosed 
within brackets and are similar to the black keys ol the Tempered Scale. 
The notes of the Diatonic Scale have not been disturbed. The new notes 
have been obtained by splitting the major tone f into two intervals and 
Hand the minor tone Y into two intervals, if and f f. The interval of 
semitone (if) has not been touched. The suggested scale has thus three 
different intervals, viz., if, H. and H between two consecutive notes and 
may be termed Complete Musical Scale I or C.M.S. I. 

It may be considered better to split f into the intervals if and if 
between the First and the Second, and the Fourth and the Filth. This 
gives intervals with smaller integers and consequently better consonance in 
accordance with Helmholtz’s Beat Theory. The new scale (C.M.S. 11) then 
becomes: 

R.F. C C# D D# E F F# G G# a a# b c 

l . 12 . ft . ft . 4 • A • 12 • 3 . A . ft . ft . 1ft • ft 

int. if if if ff if if if if if B B if 
The scale may be built up by starting with n=240 as follows : — 

240; 255; 270; 288; 300; 320; 340; 360; 384 ; 400; 432; 450; 480. 

As is evident, this scale has five different intervals, viz., if ; 1 J ; if ; 
1! and f l 

The first scale suggested has thus a smaller number of different 
intervals and the second scale smaller digits in some intervals. 2 

A Comparative table of the different musical scales is appended. 

1. Logarithmically, difference amounts to division and |^_ia = »1 

_ ?’ t £ ) ^5J? in8 }° n a4 = 440 which has been suggested as Standard Pitch for the 
i^nHnn £ ’iK? "S2 ,0n . al , on Standard Pitch for the orchestral music held in 

c4==26? M ° f c4 ,S ? 64, . The a ul hor suggests this value of c4 in place of 

c4«=261 .63 of the present piano scale or its philosophical value of 256 (2®) 
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A ‘COMPLETE’ MUSICAL SCALE 


SCO = 
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From the table it follows that the tempering effected in the scale of Equal Temperament is large with some fairly 
well defined notes, e g. a, E, D#, G# and a#. The ear of a musician is thus reluctant to adopt the scale. The C.M.S. 
I and II suggested by the author meet their requirement for perfect music coupled with the advantage of suitable 
intervals between consecutive notes. 
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SYMPOSIUM 
concluding remarks 


MUSIC FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


■ in its entertainment aspect were 
The problems of Ind .' ar L™eared in /»</«"! Music Journal— 5 & 6. 

discussed in nine papers w t • ma kes some interesting observa- 

Jcrry Cohn of Wisconsin Hindustani music only, but 

.ions on our concert music also He notes that 

most of what he says ts app'>““e 'o casu al— they ‘'leave their seats 

listeners’ attitude in lar 85 ^ d ' a " C °“ out for tea and return.' There ts a 
in the middle of a perfotmance go ^ f(jr (hc music Its elf, it abounds 

circus atmosphere about the whole tn (|]e lity of the sound ema- 

in show-off and acrobatic passages. how we apprec! ate our 

rating from outmoded " Monstrosities.” 

music “via those ear-cracking, snarling moi 

. Ja „ cnpq Ec with feeline, of the dilemma facing 

N.V. Patwardhan, music , ^ ^ bes t had all along been 

^rXd^'an 8 — , .of ^^^^i^^ug 

SiK temptation * 'X- He £2 

the duty of the musician to create good listeners, and the need to make his 
music more artistic and less technical 

Speaking from the enlightened listener’s angle, Jiwan Lall Mattoo dep- 
lores the present-day fall in standards. Incessant showers of fast tana-s 
assume the shape of acrobatics. The voice gets tired and out of tune. 1 hough 
the; text of song has but secondary importance in Khyal , the musician must 
understand its meaning, comprehend its inner Bhava and communicate it in 
his music. He should also reject such texts as do not fit in with the mood 
of the raga. The writer stresses also the need for correct voice production 
and avoidance of facial contortions and unseemly gestures. The listener 
also is expected to make his contribution, to cultivate the art of listening. 

R. Srinivasan makes a detailed study of the position in regard to 
Karnatak music. He notes with regret the misdirection given to rising 
talent by pseudo-critics and pertinently remarks : ‘ Generally in any branch 
of human knowledge it is admitted that only the experts can give proper 
advice. But, alas, in music anybody considers himself competent to sit in 
judgment over even acknowledged experts and freely pronounce judgments 
and even offer advice to them !” 

He diagnoses the present-day rush for vocal acrobatics and highpitched 
shouting and mechanical, pre-deteimined .warn- jumble as escapism. For, such 
things are quite easy compared to the aesthetic handling of rdga-s requiring 
a good musical sense. He pleads for a belter sense of proportion in the hand- 
ling of krui , mraval and svara. Svara-singing, he points out, is sometimes 
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carried to the extent of aesthetic blasphemy. The whole question is one of 
taste and judgment. The microphone has added to the wrong orientation 

Then follow practical suggestions for reconstruction and diversify 
tion of the entertainment pattern of Karnatak music. nca 

1. Every singer must produce a musical voice and sing without undue 
strain. The singer must be aesthetically alive and creative. 

2. Accompaniments have to play as accompaniment and suDDort the 

main music. 1 me 

3. The visual background of the concert platform should be artistic 

4. We may have different types of music concerts emphasising one or 
other of the elements, composition or improvisation. 

5. Applied music must be disseminated on a large scale thrm.oh 
Kathakalakshdpam-s, and by employment on the drama stage. § 

Ravi Shankar, with his wide experience of Indian and western audi- 
ences, stresses the need for tasteful presentation of our music concerts “We 
must also be educators ” he says, “with a willingness to share the beauties 
of our art, which will further enhance the enjoyment and understanding of 
our audiences.” K U1 

, f An6 x tl l 1 , en th f re are acoustical problems in India, caused not only by 
defective halls and amplifiers but by the habit of listeners to “come and go 
as they please, greet their neighbours and circulate through the hall for" a 
very sociable evening.” Ravi Shankar calls upon musicians and organisers 
not to accept this state of affairs. 

The pressures of modern society have led to an undue emphasis on 
the material side of life. Both music students and performers feel far too 
hurried for qualitative mastery, the adhydtmic approach. “Critics” who 
often lack knowledge and taste make confusion worse confounded. Why 
not the critics be asked to go through a qualifying test ?— asks Ravi 
Shankar. And he concludes with a plea for continuous artistic experimen- 
tation, on orchestral music in particular, with a view to discovering forms 
which will meet with the needs of the modern world and, yet, not in any 
way encroach upon our glorious traditions. 


K. Sampathgiri Rao, representing the view point of the listener with 
taste, picturesquely recaptures the atmosphere of the average concert of 
Karnatak music. Membership of music sabha-s is generally a status symbol. 
Of amusement or fun there is no lack in the antics of the performers, pro- 
fessional or otherwise. Music performances sometimes take on the appear- 
ance of a circus show, with “battles” and “mock fights”. Avoiding such 
caricatures of music, musicians should give importance to melody and 
establish rapport with the audience. The very fact that many go after what 
is called ‘light’ music, which is tickling to the senses, throws a challenge to 
the classical musician, who should meet it with a pleasing performance and 
give the listeners glimpses of the sublime quality of our music. 


B. R. Deodbar pleads for the restoration of the spirit o I aesthetic 
adventure to classical music. In its absence music gets stereotyped, and 
efforts at novelty end up only in gimmicks and pyrotechnics. While in recent 
times there have been some positive gains for the listener he is less bigo- 
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. .. .. nanpril attitude of calling the tune from the 

ted and more cathohc-lhe g neral enter thc music hall as if 

paid piper is altogelher regret WbK .. c ; j[jc ... before him the musician i is 

entering a temple With had k . ~ 0 f taking even calculated risks, 

seldom able to be crea ve and. afrmd £ handjcap create() by 

indulges in approved cliche^ should not perpetuate the 

in ‘Heir approach. 

, N - G h opa,a — rs°. 

fng a he' ws“«“ low publfc taste cannot absolve the musician entirely of 
h“f respons bility to nfaimain standards and educate the masses. Recalling 
the words of one of our greatest musicians, Malavarayanendal Subbarama 
AiW condemning mechanical displays which ignore melody, rhythm and 
raga-bham. Gopala Ayyar calls upon musicians to conquer fear and so 
conquer the listeners. He pleads for a change of attitude on the part of 
the listeners, especially the “knowledgeable ones and critics . 

Vinaya Chandra Moudgalya notes that there has been much propa- 
gation of classical Hindustani music during the last half a century. At the 
same time, however, problems have arisen, in performing, listening and 
teaching. A lack of sincerity is evident everywhere. Cultural scholarships 
of the Government do not always go to the deserving. Sadhana is lacking. 
The student has no assured future in the performance line. There are no 
music circles holding periodical performances and encouraging rising talent. 
The problem of lowering standards in performance is closely linked with 
education. All those concerned must meet, discuss and evolve a method 
of education suitable to our times. 

* 

Concert music in its present form and content has almost exclusively 
engaged the attention of the writers. The major points made out in the 
papers, some of them noted by more than one writer, are as follows : 

1. Standards of performance have fallen, “acrobatics” dominating 
over aesthetics. 

2. The quality of patronage has deteriorated; attitudes of listeners 
are casual, supercilious, condescending. 

3. Predisposition towards names deflects the mind from true appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. 

4. Critics , generally, are unqualified ; their writings do much harm. 

5. Many of the defects of our concert music spring from bad training. 

Illar °‘ S ' ng ' ng iu Karnatak music and fast tans in 
. l - . mus,c arise, as R. Srmivasan points out from an escanict 

Ss a proW e mof C T ‘ he aeS ' hc " C ‘ »?oi mu“c fiSy 

shoes S ()f the^uperior talent Ia * eru ,r y' ng ,0 walk in the 

music that traditional Indian Concert m ° - US l KQ t0 * he on -the-spot creative 
tion that mere training in technimie mus,c demands. The naive assump- 

talent should oiM^Tet p^lTonl™ tfeirTatenU 
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should be used in another type of concert a npiu • , . 

shine wonderfully. This new type should bi evolved wUhourdelav they Wil ' 
of the large numbers involved in performing and listenine ' V ' V '!* 
connection the suggestion of R. Srin, vasln that there n, ' In ,h,s 
devoted purely to compositions is quite limelv w7 hn U ^ concerts 
concerts of vocal choirs and instrument! ensembles In rh d alio evolve 
certs the musicians will, for the most part beTineine n,- t nf SetypeS of co "' 
music only It should therefore be [heir’ duty To deyo e ih! t0mposed 
time for rehearsing compositions and perfecting the a , , necessary 

mg with tonal excellence, as members of western choirs L 6 '? 8 or P la >" 
Such concerts will prove a great boon “ u ° r< * es,r 1S do - 

hundred-thousands of listeners to whom traditional T- and 
their natural food. Apart from concerts as R c r i n ; creat ^ lve mus, . c is n:>t 
find its due place in stage plays We should have m * l*' 1 SayS -’ music shou,d 
and composite programmes, 5^ mUS,Cal P,ayS a,S °’ 

B. R. Deodhar’s observations on the inhibiting effect of , 

on the el, mate of listening, and so, on the chances of frehLleZr' 8 
deserve our attention. While bias for or iPainst nom! talents rising, 

in music hall performances, All India Radio which is the hmo' , ellminated 
of music at all levels, can easily help to overcome the e'vH 6 ff P Urveyor 
orthodox suggestion : In their broadcasts of ™ Here ls an un ' 

India Radio announce the names of ^ musicians at "? A " 

grammes only, and avoid announcing them earlier A. , °‘ P T 

advance publicity through dailies iml air’c • s ,? cor °Hary, in the 

are lo bu disliuguisbud by numb, ,, <Jy A s'ubsea^nH^rihoSdf ' ““Ih® 

: v”« " 'sc; 


concert n? a ifnrm t d L ards , tllC ,argels ol performance. The way to the 
P ,at,orm now-a-days is through the All India Radio, which is the 

thfrefore t g l at e ^»[°h yer ^ PU u llClty medium for the musician. No wonder, 
boss Anri [[Uf“ h -! r .V rai u th v‘ r pupils t0 meet lhe demands of this big 
sinatn. Of Wn h ‘ ‘ S that the r boss expecls ? In Karnatak music, it is the 
. tying of kalpana-svara even for entrance to the lowest grade ! Singing of 

kjpanas.aras and fast tans have artistic value, only^f they come oul 
with natural ease and maturity. A 30-minute performance by a B-grade 
artist will certainly not suffer for a lack of svarfl-singing. Because All India 
a io expects it, it is mechanically drilled into the students everywhere, 
ery many good voices have been spoiled by such mechanical jv«r«-oriented 
th a, * D AifV a ?- c * ass . ,ca * music itself has come into disrepute. It is high time 
na *ki * D - bought of undoing this mischief and laying down more 

sensible criteria : pleasing tone production and classical rendering of 
rst-rate compositions — only this should be expected from entrants to the 
basic grade ; at the higher grade, rdga dldpand in addition ; kalpana-svara 
and ttiraval at the still higher stages only. In this way listeners will get the 
best from each musician, and the music, naturally, will be good entertain- 


ment. 


— The Editor 
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music and musicology 


WANTED : SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


Chaitanya Deva 


For the past few centuries our musicology has been mainly historical. 
Scholars have been more interested in the ancient music of Bharata and 
3arrigadeva, than in current music. Of course, there have been great ex- 
ceptions. If today we have a semblance of theory for current music, it is 
due to people su'rh as these. However, what we need is the scientific 
approach to musicology. For, such a view-point trees one of the burdens 
of traditional habits and puts one into immediate contact with the present. 

Now, what is this scientific attitude ? 

First and foremost, it is an experimental approach. Experiment does 
not necessarily mean that we should deal only with physical objects and 
complicated apparatus. What it means is that the phenomena in nature 
have to be observed, systematically recorded and the general laws behind 
them described. The experiment may be physical, psychological and even 
parapsychological. What is essential is the* spirit to observe dispassion- 
ately and as free from personal prejudices as possible. 

Now, a law so formed should be universal. It should be common to 
all peoples, places and times. Otherwise, it is a description of certain 
limited phenomena and personal history. It is not science. 

science' Z* if h '? PeD Z' whal i S deduced is a limited phenomenon. In 
for r a n S e°w 

- d “»“ss 

that i *us P b y S whi ch Le * d i r ect I ex S pr< *i ude intuition - Intuition is 

Great truths of science have come ^ - W - 0rld ,n and ? round us - 

pose of the scientist to subject this int of , ,ntu,t,on - But it is the pur- 
test its universality. uitive knowledge to experiment and 

though it has been sadly neglected and O C ° USt,CS ‘ S DOt new in our c °untry, 
nanly logical concepts about Lund and muslr^? Sch ®. lars had extraordi- 

u music. According to them sound 
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was a quality of air. Some were of the onininn 
originated in Akasa and later vibrated the air around us i°“ nd Primarily 
air particles was the Nada. Some called this kinetiZZnZr • V ‘ bra I ,on of 
The senes of a,r movements and waves were called t“ 'Z«sZ?na ^ 

Sound which was audible was called dhvani Trancr*^ . . 
was called the Sphdta. They had studied the nature of hf d " laI Sound 
knew that pitch was inversely proportional to the knethof They 

speak of octave as being twice the fundamental. Thc^xtraorriVn gS ' , They 
of iruti-s ,s indeed a great contribution to the musiLl though ^? 1 Z *^2 

Due to various reasons this living musicology has hee„ i„., r 
musicians. It is good and healthy to remember that nh Z from our 
sruti-s in relation to music of his own times He e'Z' Bharata s P ol <e of 
to illustrate his point. Ahobala gives length oFstrfa™ oZh ™ ™ perime >' t 
own times and does not describe musi he was not famLZ KT of his 
were truly great scientists in music. If they had not written ahml '.h - TheSe 
times you can imagine how difficult it would be for m to iZeZ u he ' r ovvn 
our music. All our great musicologists like Narada mZ «- hlStory of 
Venkatamakhin, have made such contributions to of 2”' 

To day the situation is not so very satisfactory iu t 
written on ancient music than about what we actuallv L M ° re lla j been 
What we now are in need of h the inohLatinn Ua i ,y s,n 8’ P ,a > a ^d hear, 
newer technique to music and to open newer roads ^ 

Now, where do science and its methods come into this field ? 

Musicology may be divided into three heads: 

(1) Codification of musical practices : This deals with a r 

. , study of social relations of music: This would comm™* 

tudy of musical practices and theories through the ages and understand ns 

of thl r^ eS thl i OUgh the ageSl Th,s ,s a historical study. Also, the study 
f the musical practices of various regions, tribes, different groans of 

.rS'iJ' d ”"f" °» 

the production, propagation and perception of sound. We study the mo- 
es which create music. We study the mechanism of perceiving music 
out of a set of tones, etc. 

Science particularly enters this part. The study of sound in all its 
aspects is mainly the function of acoustics. The scientific attitude should 
be there even in the first two aspects, But it should be more so in the 
study of the materials of music. 

The acoustic aspect of music may be conveniently dealt with from 
three points of view: — 
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(1) Sound as a stimulus —/.*•, the P h V s,cal _ S °""f on of^ sound?" the. 
of production (musical instruments), the p <■ P S* f ,j ithin this 
measurement of sound, the acoustics of and or a, etc., 

group which is usually called the physical acoustics. 

(2) The sensation of sound— i.e., the 

(3) Here we study the perception of sound as . a,SC ?, , th !l s ™ ] hological 

ttisi rs.s 'srtrirA’SS * A, — 

psychological acoustics. 

Naturally some of these have historical leanings, as for a "glance, the 
development of musical scales Also it is a very interesting and profitab e 
undertaking to study the development of the various musical concepts 
during the course of history. For. many of the concepts in music : which 
we take for granted change during the course of history and a constant 
alertness is demanded from us, if we have to be ahve to sKuation. 
musicology. Here I may draw the reader’s attention to H. Weyl s telling 
remarks, “Mathematising may well be a creative activity ot man, like music, 
the production of which not only in form but also in substance is condi- 
tioned by the decisions of history and therefore defy complete objective 
rationalisation.” 
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music and musicology 

IMPORTANCE OF MUSICOLOGY 

Prem Lata Sharma 


1 . Nature and Scope of Musicology. 

The following extract from the Dictionary of Music (Harvard Uni 
versity) would serve as an introductory note in regard to Z , 

scope of Musicology, the scholarly study of music: " a,urt and 


• th MUSICO LOGY — a term recently adopted from French Musicologie 

into the English usage to denote the scientific study of Music It is fhe 
equivalent of the German term Musikwissenschaft (science of music) wh ch 
was introduced by F. Chrysander in the preface ,o his JabSSSer Fur 
musikalische Wissenscheft (1863) in order to emphasize the idea that musi- 
P f artlcu,arl y thos * ln the field of history, should be raised to the 

nther fi ¥ riou f n ®* 58 and which had long been adopted in the 

other fields of knowledge, natural sciences as well as humanities. Guido 

* h f e first v t ? 1 1 u ™ e T of . the •Vierteljahraschrift fur Musikwissenscheft’ 
(1865), wrote an article ‘Umfang, Methode und Ziel der MusikwissenschafP 
(Scope Method and Aim of Musical Science) in which he drew up an exten- 
sive and all-inclusive table of the entire province of music study. This table 
included, side by side with paleography (musical notation), aesthetics 
acoustics, history, such subjects as harmony, rhythm, melody, teaching of 
counterpoint, etc., as well as a final category ‘Musiforschung’ (musical 
research). Similar programs have been laid down by other writers, e.g. t 
by Waldo S. Pratt in his article ‘On behalf of Musicology (MQ i)\ The 
current interpretation of musicology may be illustrated by the foliowing 
quotations : ‘Musicology must include every conceivable discussion of 
musical topics (Pratt, in MQ i), 'the whole body of systematized knowledge 
about music, which results from the application of a scientific method of 
investigation or research, or of philosophical speculation and notional 
systematization to the facts, the processes and the development of musical 
fir- ? nd t0 relation of man in general (or even animals) to the art* 
(Kinkeldey, articles ‘Musicology’ in O Thompson, International Cyclopaedia 
of Music and Musicians, 1839) ; ‘Musicology unites in its domain all the 
sciences which deal with the production, appearance and application of the 
physical phenomena called sound’ (H. Lang ; of L. Harap, ‘On the Nature 
of Musicology*, MQ xxiii). 

‘‘Although these definitions differ to some extent, they all indicate 
the tendency to interpret musicology as a broad category of ‘Musical Scien- 
ces,’ including everything that is not clearly ‘Practical’ music (composition 
and performance). Thus, traditional fields of study such as harmony, 
counterpoint, music history would fall under the term, musicology. 

“The important point, however, is that the category. Musical Research 
(Musikforzchung), must be given the central position in the plan, with 
theory, music history, etc., forming the foundation, while aesthetics, acous- 
tics, etc., represent adjunct fields of study.” 

2. Status of Musicology in Western Universities and its intrinsic worth as a 

-..Li--* -i> < i. it . 


subject of university studies. 

The description and evolution of Musicology quoted from the above- 
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noted extract front the Dictionary 

appear to show that Musicolog} is no profoundness and poten- 

subject fit for specialised study as any. other. toprotounms Objects 
tiality for further growth th.s subject . 1 not mf tarto many ot ^ £ j(s 
which have won recognition in university ci , . . uI( j appear 

present stage of evolubo., «* » V • £ ^ tte SGSSU of Must %ile 
theorvand h^tory'of Music a^bLicW Musicology, several other branches 
S mustcaT studied like aesthetics and acoustics are ,ts adjuncts. 

3 . Latest trend in Western universities shows preference for Musicology 

vis-a-vis practical music. # .. r 

As is indicated by the following extract taken from the Dictionary of 
Music (Harvard University), Western universities are now beginning to 
realise hat it is impossible for universities, situated and constituted as they 
are to ^ry to provTde the rigorous and prolonged daily practice to indi- 
vidual students under direct expert supervision which is indispensably 
necessary for training for a professional career in Music. 

“The tendency in college music teaching has been either to over-em- 
phasise the performing aspect of music at the expense of other branches or 
to stress the academic side taking the student’s competence in applied music 
for granted. The College course is not long enough to permit more than 
moderate achievement in either field and the problem has been best solved 
by those colleges which have treated music from the point of view of the 
Liberal Arts curriculum, recognising the necessity for some practical skill, 
encouraging students to strive for it but leaving it in the main for the 
conservatory.” (The ‘conservatory’ mentioned here is a specialised non- 
universitv teaching institution which provides rigorous and as far as is 
possible personal practical training in music to promising students such 
as is impossible for universities to provide.) 

4 . Scope and future of Musicology in India. 

In its present stage of nascent growth, Musicology already occupies a 
place of pride in the curricula of Western universities. In the Soviet 
Union, the conservatoires, the seats of highest musical education, have 
separate wings for specialisation in practical and theoretical (musicological) 
studies (for those who have had seven years' music education at the special 
music school). Literature is rapidly growing as a result of study and re- 

m!S 5 J ar, K^ S f bra , nches of , Musicology, aesthetics and acoustics of 
Music. These subjects along with theory and history of Music are studied 

ssfflgia “a 

lated over a* very long pSod m ma * nitude 

literature in Sanskrit Offers ^ va^fifldT* 1 *i nique and stupendous 
approach and methods of Indian Musicn StU ?- y . and researc h- The 
perspective is not merely utilitarian or n S r . e,1 8io-philosophical. Its 
lion of the highest and eternal good of man nn! * a, ? s at the realisa " 

b man ’ no1 the Psycho-physical being 
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with which we are familiar, but an eternal spiritual entity constituted of 
pure-consciousness, requiring for its sustenance spiritual substance and 
environment. The teaching of the Sangita Sdstra is that since Sangita is 
not the work of physical nature but of man, its study is fruitful only when 
it proceeds from a proper appreciation of the true nature of man. By 
implication the methods suitable for study of inconscient nature are not 
suitable for the study of Sangita. 

Even as a study of practical music, the potentiality of Indian Sangita- 
sastra for providing guiding principles is very great. In fact, such a study 
has yet to be undertaken. Very little has as yet been done to bring out 
the practical implications of the Sastra , much less to study its aesthete 
and spiritual aspects. As for the interpretation of the Sastra in terms 
intelligible to the average music teacher and student, some useful topics 

for study may be mentioned here the importance of Amsa-Svara 

Alpatva-Bahutva , Sthaya-vdga in Rdga, the four Svasthdna-s of Alapti, the 
various Kaku-s , the part played by Layabhida in terms of Gana-s (groups) 
of Matra-s or Varna- s in musical variety, the significance of Giti-s, etc. 
There are many other topics for enquiry and interpretation for providing 
guidance in the practical cultivation of music. Such a study is very essen- 
tial and urgent for redeeming our music from various undesirable trends 
that have gained sway during the last thirty to forty years in Hindustani 
and Karnatak music. 

The following extracts from Bukofzer’s thoughtful booklet entitled 
‘The Place of Musicology in American Institutions of Higher Learning’ aptly 
describe Musicology as an important humanistic discipline. It is the func- 
tion of Indian universities to provide facilities for study and research in 
the Indian Sangitaiastra as well as western musicology for developing this 
subject and for redeeming music from its present status of a mere techni- 
cal subject, sometimes reduced to a mechanical craft. 

“It goes without saying that such (musicological) studies will gradu- 
ally shape and determine the public and professional attitude toward music 
and lead to a clearer and more profound insight into music altogether. 
The purely emotional and sentimental approach of those who teach and 
preach music as an entertainment will then slowly give way to a more 
enlightened and serious conception, such as has long been adopted without 
question in literature and the fine arts. 


“Many reasons could be cited why music and musicology are not just 
cultural ornaments without practical use. It has taken a war to teach us 
that if we wish to understand man’s mind and emotions, a knowledge of 
his material culture is not enough. Music reveals to us man’s inner life; its 
scholarly study is, therefore, of immediate practical use. Yet the utilitarian 
justification of musicology must not be overstressed. Immediate uses change 
quickly with the times and their demands may be ephemeral. The goal ot 
the humanities, the understanding of man, although approached in each age 
in a different way, is timeless. The future of this ideal is also the future ot 
musicology. 


“The advanced study of musicology is comparable with the study of 
any other humanistic discipline. The analogy to the study of languages 
(philology) is especially close. The musicologist has been rccc |ve in e 
community of scholars in the humanities, and his presence on p 

helps to advance studies of interdisciplinary problems. 
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SOME HANDICAPS IN INDIA 

K. C. D. Brahaspati 


The study of Musicology in India has sustained heavy blows during 
the past one thousand years of foreign domination. The modern spirit 
of revivalism has inspired some enthusiastic workers in this field since the 
last century, but there have been serious handicaps in the proper approach 
to this subject. To illustrate one handicap, mention may be made here of 
the tendency to study Sastraic terminology in terms ot parallel-words in 
English without caring to look into the derivation ( vyutpatti ) and usage 
( pravfitti ) of the original Sanskrit terms. This tendency has had serious 
consequences ; research workers have often missed the purport of Sastraic 
terms and have consequently failed to grasp the basic concepts of Indian 
Sangita Sastra. It will suffice to cite three illustrations in this connection. 

1. ‘ Samvada ’ is generally translated as ‘consonance’ and the Sdstraic 
treatment of this concept is thus interpreted with all the limitations asso- 
ciated with ‘consonance’. The 'Sa- Pa- Samvada' and 4 Sa-Ma-Samvada ’ of 
Bharata, if translated as consonance of perfect fifth and perfect fourth 
respectively (arithmetically described as 3/2 and 4/3) do not yield their full 
implication, but give only a partial and incomplete view of the concept of 
'Samvada'. ‘Consonance’ is concerned only with a specific interval. 

‘ Samvada ' is something more than that. To elucidate this point it may be 
recalled that Bharata has enumerated the following 'Samvada ' -pairs of 9-Sruti 
and 13-Sruti intervals in Sha&agrdma :-Sa-Ma, Sa-Pa, Ri-Dha , Ga-Ni. 


The omission of'Ma-Ni' from this list poses a problem to the student 
*5° 5? . of s ^ mvdda ' ,n terms of consonance because undoubtedly the 
Ma-Ni interval comprises the consonance of perfect fourth or 9-Sruti 
mterval or 4/3. In fact. Samvada' does not depend only on the interva 
of two Svara-s; it requires something more and that is. the two Svara-s 
having Samvada must have equal £rw//-intervak fmm a ■ 

Svara-s. That is not the case with MaZ TZahJ'Z on <rZ ^ 
val from Ga and Ni having two-Sruti-interval from Dhn 
Re cannot be reciprocated by Ni as'Ni-Dha Pn K thp ^ us . Ma-Ga- 
be 'Sa-Ni-Dha' and not 'Ni-Dha-Pa' LnZ'Ma Nr l ^ WOuld 

of as having ‘ Samvada ’. Abhinava E umrha^nl Z T been s P okeD 
'Udatta\ ‘ Anuddtta and ‘ Svarita Thefour- <>,,// ^, p,amed th,s m terms of 

Svara-s ** 

can be Samvada only m the fol^wtn^Srs acconftn{^7 tl^ 

&/T SvarUa 

or Re 

Sa Ma Ni 

Ma being ‘ Udatta ' and Aft k*.- « , ^ha 

■samvada’. N ‘ ta »« ^ddua’. they cannot have mutual 
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The concept of ‘ Samvada ’ also encompasses the rule r,r • 
omission of Svara-s in ‘Jati-s’ or ’ Raga-s’ The rule thJ, ,u f K ar J ana ’ or 
the 'Amsa-svara' in a Jati or Raga cannot be ommedVi the Samt “ di of 
If 'Ma-Ni' were accepted as hlvinT^tual”^ 11 nTZ^°^ 
omitted in a Jdti or Raga having Ma as the ‘ Amsa ’ • but DOt be 

case, the omission of Ni is enjoined in the case of k *u not the 

Thus Samvada has a much wider implication than consonance® 

nrim 2 ‘ ‘ Madhyama ' is generally translated as ‘fourth’ or ‘F’ k * u 
primary meaning of this name (‘that which is situated in F ’ , but the 
conveyed by the English-equivalent. In the Shadja-grdma^ 'sTrZc *? D °i 
Pa-Dha-Ni are reciprocal triads basically there k«,l , ? a ~Xe-Ga and 
and Madhyama stands in the middle of these two trifd ^^ ^ 
gupta : TOWm qq . WWB ^ Abhlnava - 

I h p e J ia “ e . Madhyama can be significant only in relation with the ‘Snni l > 
(Septaton.c scale) ; when ‘ Saptaka ’ is translated as w? %nT ka \ 

Sd rsffis&ss " “ ®" is ~ roi.f s 

the Samskpta ’. If this meaning of'Suddha' is accented rhe°%/ e / P unfi . ed ; 
is a 'Suddha' scale with the following ' Sha ^ r ^ 

the lailVv^of ,aDdS in the middle of ** -d 

identical and '^-Dha-m- are 

( 111 ) The two triads are mutually Samvddi in Sharfja-Panchama-Bhava. 

, hvj i he thirteen-jrwr/ interval occurs fhrpp t im <» c »u» • 

interval occurs twice and the seven -sruti interval once. h nme-srut, 

'refined’." 5 Sha ^ r6ma is not ‘^tural’ but is certainly Suddha’ or 


of stiidvm t p r ?L' l <''- St , rati0n . S 8iveD a f ,ove P° ,nted| y proclaim the necessity 
derivation ! h $ r T f ld conce P ts with due deference to the 

SS St SSiS^iiSKf mi " d 


There is another tendency among students of the Indian Sangita- 
T\ r ?' ^ h,Ch If Very dan 8 er °us as it hampers the true spirit of research. 
*. at ‘ s ‘he tendency to rely on hearsay or on secondary literature and the 
ttitude ol contempt or arrogance towards the original sources or the 
primary literature on the subject. To Illustrate the observation about 
reliance on hearsay, mention may be made here of only one popular belief, 
viz., that the * KhaydV style is a product of Muslim influence. Really 
speaking’, ‘ KhaydP , is a Persian equivalent of ‘ Dhydna \ There was a tradi- 
tion in Indian music of singing Dhyana-s of gods and goddesses. The 
Muslim Sufis had a strong liking for music and they adapted the tradition 
ol singing Dhyana-s to their own religious practice. Thus ‘ Khayal' was 
not a musical innovation but an adaptation of the thought-content of 
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'Dhyana'-s ; the music used therein was ‘ he’ variety^ Laya- 

iheVarna-s, the Dhdtu-s (Sthdyi-Antara), the G ™*™*, the y 
praydgd, etc., in Khayal ,- all are nothing but Indian. . 

Coming to the attitude towards original i sources oijn on 

one cannot but lament over the utter neglect cmdvine* the medieval 
the subject. Some attempts have been Bharata. 

literature in complete detachment from the basic . dava and 

Matanga, Abhinavagupta (published only Sistraic 

others— the -Apia's (those who have realised t . h =J r ) u " ,, “' ““Approach 
tradition. If at all their writings have been studied, th * P™P aoD roached 

for their study has been lacking The *f' a ikaddhS) but the modern 
with humility ( Dainya ), reverence and faith {Sraaana), -,i ts 

Tesearcher generally lacks this attitude ; haste arriving at results, 
arrogance, impatience, prejudice, etc, are detrimental to proper 

open mind. The attempts to study this literature without a proper 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language represent another serious handle p. 
Similarly, the medieval literature in Persian has also not the 

its original sources. In absence of a proper study of these sources th 
extent of Muslim influence on Indian music (both northern and southern) 
cannot be assessed and it is bound to remain a matter of gossip or hearsay. 

‘Let the past bury its dead’, is the spirit with which the ancient 
literature on Sarigita is generally approached half-heartedly. It is believed 
that the present-day music which is ‘highly developed’ has no links with 
the ancient tradition, which was ‘primitive’. It is seldom realised with 
faith and conviction that the generalisations arrived at byour Sdstrakara-s 
through contemplation, intuition and inspiration are not ‘limiting’ or ‘bind- 
ing’ factors for any researcher, on the other hand they are perennial 
sources of inspiration for fresh contemplation and research. We owe it as 
a duty to our hoary past that the 4 Jriana-Dipa ’ (torch of knowledge) handed 
over by our Rishi-s is illumined with the fresh ‘ Sniha ’ of reverent con- 
templation by us. But before we think of fostering our rich tradition with 
fresh contemplation, it is imperative for us to be well-versed in the results 
achieved by our Sastrakara-s. We can enrich a treasure only if its previous 
deposit is safe with us. If we carelessly indulge in losing the riches earned 
and saved by our predecessors and take delight in gathering insignificant 
‘new’ pieces here and there we can neither prove to be worthy of our 
glorious past, nor can we be justified in boasting of ‘progress’. 

The task of interpreting 'Sastra' in terms of the present Lakshya is 
°l colossaI dimensions and forbidding magnitude ; it requires the combined 
efforts of a band of devoted workers well-equipped with the knowledge of 

( Translated .) 
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SYMPOSIUM 
music and musicology 

WANTED : CORRELATION 

Sandhyavandanam Sreenivasa Rao 


It is not essential to lay down norms in so many terms as to u,h a » 

our music should aspire to be and what part if at all hnc mi t iat 

play either in the advancement of musfc or itf 
constrained to recollect the famous, oft-quoted dictum “Hfctnrw*. *i. am 

£°!“' CS f has no root > and PoIilics without History has no fruit.” Vwould 
not be far wrong or inappropriate to say that music without d 

has no root, and musicology without music has no fruit. sicology 

To the Hindu mind the force of established custom has an irresistihlP 

men , d ‘u 8 0r , ending an enacted ,aw - So fohta-vyovahfra or 
the Lakshya-sangita has the sanction to alter and amend even' the Sutra.\ 

or principles So, as the thinkers of music venture into ‘fields and pastures 
an f w » ™ ,es of grammar or procedure already in vogue are not onlv 
unheeded but rendered obsolete and powerless. But such intellectual 

h?u?hn Ur M m r S ' C Sl ’,° Uld ! XCCl n °' wi,h q ua,i,ies temporary appea 
but should contain quaht.es that would wear well and get to have a genuine 

r L n « Th ', s , rare element of classical excellence, so beautifully 
termed in Tamil as Aliyapporu] is invariably present only in the artistic 
creations of great masters To them the ordinary rules of grammar are 
nf ^ tones and only a safe means for an end that becomes a source 

tuJL h ] °\a , M , us,c l llad g r P w n as spontaneously as literature ; but 
those who could study the experience of the past writers could evolve a 
code of grammar as a safe guide for those who in later generations could 
very well adopt and subsist upon. While good literature is incidentally 
an example of all the principles of flawless writing and the grammar and 
idiom, a code of grammar is also an epitome of the accumulated ex- 
perience of the wisdom of all great writers and thinkers. 

Even as grammar alone cannot give anyone the gifts of ennobling 
poetry or artistic creations of prose, musicology cannot and will not be the 
sole basis of a musician’s growth or food. But ignorance of grammar and 
idiom can certainly not enable a writer to become a creative artist, though 
a few new aspects ol beauty that might occur to a genuine artist might seem 
to be an apparent departure. Such departures are a welcome gift and, as 
they give real poetic joy, a new principle based on the departure will get to 
be accepted by subsequent generations. This mutual process of Lakshya - 
Lakshana-Samanvaya has gone on from the early periods of history in all 
branches of artistic creation no less than in music and literature. So 
musicology is to my mind an ‘eye’, so to say — it is said that God created 
nature but the poet gave you the eye to see. Such a faculty of observation 
is afforded by a good knowledge of the Sastra of Sarigita whereby you see 
the real points of excellence in the great classics of the VaggSyakara-s. 
You know what to look for, what you should eschew and what you should 
emulate. Avoidance of “don’ts” is a valuable stalling point for achiev- 
ing perfection. 
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Musicology should aim at giving the best principles of singing or 
playing instruments. It should give us the attitudes of right i fhmild 
should know where the live points of a rdga exist and how we should 
tackle them. Musicology should enable us to achieve one ot the two 
objects— namely, to sing, play or compose better, or at^ least to en 
to enjoy the given music better. It should give us the ear to hear, y 

Must we learn of the anecdotes about the compositions of the great 
masters? They do serve a purpose, to kindle the interest of students 
provided they are authentic. Who composed the soDg ? in what ragat 
In what tala ? What is the tempo of the song? What special I precautio 
and practical suggestions would help a musician to learn it better, eac i 
more impressively and ultimately to sing effectively? What should a 
vainika, violinist, a nagaswara vidwan do about it ? This sort of practical- 
oriented musicology will interest the students of music and even the lay 
rasika who is as earnest about the message of music as the exponent 
himself. 

" Practicalukku udavada theory etina praydjanam ?” (What is the use 
of a theory unrelated to practice?), asked a great vidvan. But this is not 
to minimise the need for an academic, scholarly approach. Books explain- 
ing the basic principles of music, as laid down from Bharata right down to 
the conclusions arrived at in the deliberations of learned musicians of 
modern days, are essential. A historical perspective is yet to be created, 
based on a real study of ancient classics and forms of music. For instance, 
the understanding of a rdga like Khanias or Kaphi by an exponent would 
be complete only if he has a grasp of the historical development of the 
rdga. This would give him the wisdom to render an old classic in its 
original musical setting while yet he would bring out the recent additions 
and alterations with a revealing approach. A knowledge of history that 
our 108 tdfa~s were eschewed after a due trial will help us to avoid vexa- 
tious acrobatics in those unrewarding time measures. 

In musicology in general, aspects like the manufacture of musical 
instruments and points for guidance to professional musicians who would 
take to it as a career need to be more extensively dealt with. Much of 
- C ♦E e » tam u ng , t0 music is real,y essential - But what makes us 
fhe^ractiralbn* \| b °° k r°- ^ ,0 ^ n °r Flute does not deal with or answer 
•i* P? - l Pf°b ems facing the player of violin or flute. So much of 

mum Of [fc 0 hn!ca| h f USt ' n b °u kS n, “ sicol °gy- There should be a mini- 
TmholoL of al the wl a , nd \ bnd ;‘ ccoum of ^olete forms. An 
twentytwo srui 4^ ii Rg'l W °J kS W0 ! lld g,ve us the basic Principles of 

“ ,i " '» -» ■“ » 

the natural influen^of grea^exDon^T 1 - 10 and should grow on 

viewed as a good fertihzer a n ! ponen f ts m the field ; musicolgy might be 

is from ‘within’, where the promnfln^l 00 f tr ° e [’ but the real sus tenance 
and introspection. P pt gs arp from lhe artist’s gifts of intuition 
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commemorating the tenth anniversary of 
the Indo-German Cultural Centre, New Delhi 


FIRST INDIAN MUSIC COMPETITION 

(VOCAL) 


NOVEMBER 1967 


for further information please contact 

MAX MUELLER BHAVAN 

3, Curzon Road 
New Delhi 




MAHARANA KUMBHA 

Royal patron and versatile genius in art and literature 
author of the encyclopaedic work, Sangitaraja. 


ARUNACHALA KAV1RAY AR 
Author ol the celebrated musical play, Ramanataka Kirtanaigal, 
in Tamil. His is a household name in South India. 
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the great men of music 

TYAGARAJA SWAMI ( ,767 - ,847) Rarnatak music at its best. Saint, 
His name is almost a synonym for Kan^ ^ fa Karna!ak music, 
musician and composer, he courted poverty for the sake 

Shunning court patronage i and ncl he he ec(jon His compos.- 

Of dedication to authenticity, mostly by oral 

tions have come down in nea p ' f the j ast f ew generations. 

tradition, through the most ophisticated, bridges the 

zesstfs ssss. “.s.., » a 

devotional music. 

HAR1DAS SWAMI (1537-1632) music tradition . Saint. 

The revered Acharya of J„,.„ of Tansen. He spent his 

musician and “™?y' indavan “ n ging and teaching. Emperor Akbar 

life in the woods of Vnndavan, singmg f the pj irup ad, 

JgSSi&Ss&neeasxSfX 

every year to pay homage to his memory. 

MAN^TANSENJ^ musician who adorne d Emperor Akbar’s ^ourtg 

Ramtanu or Tanna Misra was his original name. Born a j , 

married a Muslim girl for love. He not only composed Dh ™P a *~* 
of lasting merit but created new raga-s and modified some old ones. 
Surdas. the saint-singer, says: “It is well that the creator dtd not 
endow A diiesha with ears ; for, otherwise, the Earth and the Meru 
would be upset by their swinging to the music of Tansen.’’ 

SyAMA SASTRI (1762-1827) 

One of the “Trinity” of Karnatak music and contemporary of 
Tyagaraja, his compositions are marked by a fusion of stately rhythm 
and mellifluous melody. Affluent and contented, he avoided 
submission to court patronage but was highly esteemed by Sarfoji 
Maharaja and his court musicians. He gave them succour when their 
prestige was threatened. As of Tyagaraja’s, his compositions are a 
“must” in a musician’s repertoire. 

SWATI T1RUNAL (1813-1847) 

Royal composer and patron of music and letters. Able and versatile 
ruler of Travancore ; many modern institutions owe their origin to 
him. Saintly soul, compeer of the Karnatak Trinity. 

Biographies of the above appeared in INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL Number* 

1 and 2. 

MAHARANA KUMBA (15th cent.) -| . .. . 

ARUNACHALA KAV1RAYAR (17th- 18th cent.) I 2ii this 

NAMAKKAL NARAS1MHA IYENGAR (1836-1924) f Number of 
RAH1MAT KHAN (186-(?)-1922) J l.M.J. 
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Two Songs of Tyagaraja 

i 

THE QUEST 

tfoyU SflfTOj 3fcT 

Fwnjtreft n (tfirgirr) 

V s fiTJrr (skgm) 

The heroic one who will sing to please YOU, 
to the accompaniment of delicate mridangam play, 

He who will sing but words of Truth 
echoes of the Upanishad-s, 
and melodies of tonal purity. 

Where is he ? * 

To sing your praise in compositions, 

of beauteous progressions and pauses, 

of true devotion and enjoyment, 

juicy like the grape fruit, 

having sway over the full gamut of emotions, 

is it possible for Tyagaraja 

to attain that state of knowing, ? O Rama ! 

II 

THE CONQUEST 

iRflr It 

3RTW TIT fTTT Hf^cT (w) 

^Tqfr 5TT3T-IT TTSTlfe 

TOftajqrfe’rt cTURrg (tit) 

Revel in Nada, and attain 
Bliss and Beatitude, O mind ! 

In the Nada which yields sweet fruits. 

In the Nada which comprises ^ 

the seven svara-s, and rdga- s, 

Revel ! 

Don t the seers of the spiritual world — 

Vishpu, Siva, Brahma, Indra, Kartikeya, 

Oandsa and others — 

practise Ndddpdsand? (They do,) 

Tyagaraja, (though) of the mundane world, 
knows. 


xi 


Music For All 

1. The tyranny of the “part-brain” has made an exile of 
the normal man who loves music. Education for the 
rising generation should be planned different 1>. 

2. For the sake of the little ones, a variety of nursery rhymes 
in Indian languages and in Indian tunes is necessary. 

3. Rhyme, Rhythm and Melody should continue to be used 
in the primary school also. Even serious lessons can be 
made enjoyable with the aid of these. 

4. The appreciation of music at the art level should be deve- 
loped in the middle school. While all pupils will become 
good listeners, many will express themselves in different 
applied forms. A few, the talented ones, will be nurtured 
for later specialization. 

5. In the secondary school the talented pupils can offer 
music as an optional subject, vocal or instrumental. The 
usual pupil-teacher ratio will not apply here. 

6. Social Education organisations should draft in skilled and 
imaginative musicians, and pay them honourably. 

7. The musical instinct, which is universal, is like the tree 
with its leaves, flowers and fruits. Education should 
care for all the three. 

★ 

8. In specialised studies, it is necessary to correlate theory 
with practice, artistic sensibility with scientific inquiry. 
Sustained research may yield improved knowledge, better 
teaching methods, and dependable criteria for music 
criticism. 

9. Teaching should combine the benefits of ‘Gurukulavaasa’ 
and modern scientific aids. Theory and practice should 
go hand in hand. Music should be taught as an art, not 
as a craft. Curiosity must be kept alive. 

10. The need for objective study, research and disinterested 
practice of music, not only for its own sake but for the 
sake of good education in general, is of special significance 
and urgency to-day. Centres of higher education and 

meaning S ^ d ‘ eS should consta ntly bear in mind the true 
meaning and purpose of Education. 

/p • , n , —V. V. SADAGOPAN 

promts from Research papers on Music Education.) 


®gaga~^fjarati 

a mission for education and extension in and through music 

TYAGA-BHARATl ... carries the fruits of objective study and research 

to the doors of the people. “Music for All” is 
its creed. 

... imparts education through Joy— through rhythm 
EUPHONY, MELODY. ^ ' 

... helps the growth of individual, social and universal 
harmony through music. 

TYAGA-BHARATl ... canalises talent and helps self-expression at 

different levels, by means of an organic 3-phase 
educational process. F 

... offers numerous songs as educational aids 
especially for character formation. 

— con d u cts practice-oriented seminars and 
workshops for teachers and student leaders. 

TYAGA-BHARATl ... is at the service of the people through : 

Educational institutions. 

Cultural organisations. 

Social Education centres, etc. 

FIRSTLY : ... Tyaga-Bharati devotes itself to children ; draws out 

from within their hearts the joy of singing and 
dancing, and helps them to grow in harmony. 

SECONDLY : ... Tyiga-Bharati enlarges the area of shared musical 

C - nce - among al1 P eo Pl e > through the medium 
of ‘Bharatiya Sangeet’. 

THIRDLY : ... Tyaga-Bharati guides advanced studies, practical as 

well as theoretical, in the classical disciplines of 
Karnatak and Hindustani music. 

PILOT CENTRES ... are now functioning at : 

(1) M.E.A School, R.K. Puram, New Delhi. 

(2) Rajghat Colony, New Delhi. 

(3) Delhi Sangita Samaj, New Delhi-5. 

(4) GANDHARVA MAHAVIDYALAYA, Con. PI., New 
Delhi. 

(5) Athur, Chingleput, Madras State. 

(6) Karur, Madras State. 

(7) Tirunelveli, Madras State. 

Delhi Office : B-82, New Rajinder Nagar, New Delhi-5 
Central Office : 5-A, Rajasekhara Mudaliar Road, Madras-4 
Registered Office : Farm House, Athur, Chingleput, Madras State 

V. V. Sadagopan is the Professor-Director 
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Songs for Children 

I ***** 

Activity Tamil Rhythm of Four 

t \ \\ \\\\ \\\\ \\\\ \\\\ WW W* 

T\\\ 

frr?3L qjf g? o | q*rr, Pr^3L^f 0 wtf 5 *>2^ i 

^jWwuu t.w. ^ ** 11 

ntplf «nf^ ggir 53 'fT feeqta 1 
sfprte* qtarf *mr, qft ?wn*L 11 
awsfoS, <r* ^5 

siv^^S *n*OT ^ , SIwhpt ?rtof zor 

“ Girrr ”, whirls the top, “ Virrr”, runs the car, 

“ Burrr ”, flies the aeroplane ; “ Rrrr ”, we shall say. 

We shall hop and run about, dance and play ; 
and, after sound sleep, wake up and study. 

We shall never waste a minute. 

Valour is of our nature. 

Heroism means unselfishness. 

Moisture should be of the heart, 

The sap of things is God— 

Verily, Seshadasa is right. 


cT*Tt 5 TT . II 

Sheer Fun Tamil 

ZZZ ZZZ Z\Z ZZZ 

> > > % 

WRT WIT *flT, OTFtwifr 

iret 3 ^ 7 ?s T»tr 

WIlPtsqT TO {PTOnUT cfT% qV 
q>?T <tVpt, icrtrr 


Rhythm of Three 

5=^ q 

Wt=^FT«ft 
®=ie (i) 


fatal taw td(a ta/t, la ,at fatal /a/a / 

"Phamal", - dhumit ”, "dabar", -dub 
Come on, see the balloon burst ! (t 


Uma blows it there, 

Rama! See! it’s two here ! 


) 


»iy 


(Wat ) 


Good morning, Ma ! Gas balloon ! 

How nice! It flies by itself ! ftatat ) 

It looks like the aeroplane, 

There is no equal to it ! (tajat ) 

*>T WT$T HI - 

Inside and Outside Hindi Rhythm^cur 


^ sp<t «rr?T $ sr.-irt fcr) 

sta ^irrfn t tfn | , („;„ , f?T j 

yzx <^x, jf) g ^ 

* tq5r 'fiff g=tra> g , sfa jttott $ («p^ yu... ) 

?tgt ztxf ijftxx | srir S, 

5fff tm | ?|t s* I, sr^i ?nr | ar^t sr* g’i ^...) 

Monkey inside, monkey outside. 

Look ! The whole world is a monkey ! 

The monkey plays on the drum 

the crow caws Kairi, Kain (Monkey inside...) 

Beauty inside, Beauty outside, 

Look ! The whole world is beautiful. 

The cuckoo gives us music, 

the peacock dances delightfully. (Beauty inside...) 

Temple inside, temple outside, 
it is of two kinds in this world. 

Where there is truth, there is the Lord 

Where there ts compassion, there is the Lord. (Temple inside...) 
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A Song for All 

‘Dasari’ Tune Telugu 

Tig^r *Rar 

ngfa fagfftafor 

«tr ^5 «?>f 

iaf?r% ) 

*nfc3^j?cTt 5rT§?y 

ItrST^ HcT§ q^tTT *T3f, RSFTgStT? *HHT 

# * 

?T*5T*ft3?raf 5^> ?TT5R)^clf 

smirai swsnftf'raf *h*tt 

ffcft sf^tT r^^rf *KR *Wflf 
cr^qy^f »TCM qRTObpRTf, «Icff (^Tg*fa?KT) 

Know the Delightful Lord (Rama), O mind, 
and make Him stay. 

Know Him, mingle with Him and enjoy bliss ; 

Build for the Lord a temple in yourself. 

He is the prime source of all things, He is all the Faiths, 
He is Allah, He is Yehovah, immeasurable is He. 

He is all the songs, He is all the styles ; 

The friend is He, the foe is He, He is all the beings. 

He is the giver, He is the taker ; 

The innocent child is He, the greatest yogi is He, it is He. 


flfa cTT*T 
Rhythm of Four 


Sangeet Natak Akademi 
New Delhi- 1 


Sangeet Natak Akademi celebrates the 
Shri Tyagaraja Bi-Centenary during 1967-68. 

The Programme in Delhi 

1. Music Concerts on 15th, 16th & 17th May, 1967. 

2. Seminar on Shri Tyagaraja on 15th & 16th May, 1967. 

3. Exhibition on the life and works of Shri Tyagaraja 
from 15th to 17th May, 1967. 

4. Music Competition for young artistes in subsequent 
months. 
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CAN^ ET NATAK IaADEMI 

Syr Rabindra Bhavan, New Delhi-1 
~«T« rTnmoNS FOR SALE : 

Pi 

q No Name of Publication 

1 sANOBET NATAK AKADEMI FILM SEMINAR REPORT ^ J( 

—1955 (in English) 

2 anthology of one hundred songs of 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE VOL. I Rg 2 f 

(a) in Staff Notation (in English) 2 ( 

(b) in Akademi Notation (in Hindi) 

3. SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI BULLETIN agore j £ 

Centenary” Number (in English) 

4. SANGITAGYA-KA-SANSMARANbyLateUstdd 3 

Vilayat Hussain Khan (in Hindi) 9 

5. kutiyattam by Dr. Kunjunni Raja • 

6. CATALOGUE OF TAPE RECORDINGS ‘ „ 

7. MONOGRAPH ON MUSHTAQ HUSSAIN KHAN KS. 4 

8. MONOGRAPH ON MUTHUKUMAR A PILLAI , 

by Mohan Khokar. pp. 26 ; 

9. GEET BHARTI (in Bengali) Rs * ' 

10. RAGATATTVAVIBODHA OF SRINIVASA (Gaekwad S 

Oriental Series No. CXXVI) (in Hindi Sc 
Sanskrit) Rs * 1 

11. SANGEET CUDAMANl OF KAVICAKRAVARTY 

jagadekamalla (Gaekwad’s Oriental 

Series No. CXXVIII) (in Hindi & Sanskrit) Rs. ( 

12. VINALAKSANA OF PARAMESVARA (Gaekwad’s 

Oriental Series No. CXXXI) (in Hindi & 

Sanskrit) R s * 

13. nrityadhyay (A work on Indian Dancing) 
by Asokamala (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 

No. 141) (in Sanskrit) Rs. 1 

14. rasakaumudi (A work on Indian Music) by 
Srikantha (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 

143) (in Sanskrit) Rs. 1 

15. sangeet natak— a bi-annual Journal of 

the Sangeet Natak Akademi Rs. 

Available at : 

SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI 

Rabindra Bhavan, New Delhi-1 

SALES DEPOT, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

Theatre Communication Building 
Connaught Circus, NEW DELHI 


Many domestic airlines 
in the world cover 
36,000 kilometres in days 

WE DO 





EVERYDAY 


We can't avoid telling you of the magnitude 
of our daily operations — 100 scheduled flights 
to and from 70 cities covering 36.000 undup- 
licated route kilometres. In facLour planes are 
landing or taking off every three minutes. This 
is no idle boast and our aim is to have com- 
plete jet travel on trunk and major regional 
routes in the near future. ^ - 




INDIAN AIRLINES 




WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS 
FROM 


Tata-Ebasco Consulting 
Engineering Services 
Power and Industrial 
Plant Engineers 



KEY 

TO 

PROSPERITY 


Thrift is the key to prosperity. Wise 
spending leads to saving. Saving, 
wisely invested, grows to assure prosperity. 

HE Small Savings Schemes offer you 
excellent opportunities to invest your 
savings wisely. Whatever your need — 
provision for old age and for dependents, 
education, marriage or a good start in life 
for your children— there is a Small Savings 
Scheme to suit it. 


You can open a Savings Account or buy Savings 
Certificates at any Post Office . 


Bombay House, Bruce Street 
Fort, BOMBAY- 1 


With compliments from : 


KODAK LIMITED 

(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


P. O. BOX No. 343 
KODAK HOUSE 
Dr. DADABHAI NAOROJI ROAD 
BOMBAY No. 1 - BR. 

Telegrams : KODAK BOMBAY 
Telephone : 26 - 2604 


ALSO AT 

17, PARK STREET, CALCUTTA-16 

33-34, NETAJI SUBHASH MARG, DARYAGANJ, DELHI-6 
2/155, MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS-2 


With the best compliments of : 


Industrial & Economic 
Consultants International 

Private Limited 

44, FRIENDS COLONY, NEW DELHI-14 


Phone : 73062 


Add 

ZONE NUMBER 

to Post Town in Address 


Tospeed up sorting and delivery 
of mails, large towns are usually 
divided into postal delivery zones, j. 
Along with the name of the 
post town, please write ZONE 
NUMBER In the address. 


Also include your zone number in your address . ' 







Pro^ 

I P e ™ 




ZONE NUMBER 

Completes the address 

HELP US TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


oAtt/m ■ 



i;.; 1 ":::: nT*? ? «-*»■* «•* by th. ho*it.U and nursing homes 

it sbot h - bec auseD u nl o pi ,,o f too. soothes the sick of India-as mattresses, pillows, operating table 

and the convalescing, reduces their suffering with pads and cushions 

Y* fV 6 !? resi,ien t Ce ‘ ... . Today, from nursing homes to hospitals, from buses 

. ' . Un0 ^' ° CafGS f0r tho ai,in9 * ust ,lke medi ‘ !o ,ailvva V passenger coaches, from defenco vehicles 

do. And that s why Dunlopillo is being in- to public hall?, Dunlopillo is comforting millions 


Dunlopillo 


COMFORTS MILLIONS I 


ocMONSi}‘b'J , -xi 



THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY (.INDIA) LIMITED 




Bread made of “RISING SUN” brand MAIDA 


For Energy, Protein, Vitamins 

CENTURY 

FLOUR 

MILLS 

LIMITED 

Madras- 1 


For superior MAIDA, SOOJI, ATTA 



Handicrafts In your home are a symbol of domfort and 
happiness. Meant to suit different seasons and moods, these 
masterly creations bring to you a perfect blending of traditional 
art and contemporary design — soothing and gay curtains of 
printed cloth, carpets with richness of colours and patterns, 
walnut wood tables, vases of blue pottery, terracota toys, nirmal 
work and ivory objects of decoration, all in endless variety. 


ALL INDIA HANDICRAFTS 30ARD 
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IN THE FIELD OR 
IN THE BACKYARD 


MACO 

THE IDEAL GUDGEON 

PINS 

FOR EVERY PISTON 

MACO PRIVATE LIMITED 

E-24, INDUSTRIAL AREA, SONEPAT (NEAR DELHI) 


Regd. Office : 6692/1, KHARI BAOLI, DELHI-6 


GROW 
YOUR OWN 
VEGETABLES 


Vegetables ire rich Mi mineral*, 
proteins, vitamins and carbohydrates. 
For a balanced diet we need 280 grams 
of vegetables. Average consumption 
hi boia It a mere 70 grams. 



EAT 

MORE 

VEGETABLES 


• For bettor health 

• For reducing your dependence 
on cereals 

• More vegetables at home mean 
so much less from the market 

• Vegetables can be grown even 
In pots on your terrace 

• YouTJ enjoy growing them 
and like eating them 


HELP IN FOOD SEIf-8UFFICIEN^ 


QMSP& 




Madras Motor & General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Regd. Office : 52, Peters Road, Royapettah, Madras 


★ 


Transacts 

FIRE, MARINE, MOTOR 

and all kinds of MISCELLANEOUS Insurance Business 


★ 

Offices : 

Bangalore, Bellary, Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Coimbatore, 

Cuddalore, Davangere, Goa, Guntur, Hubli, Kurnool, 

Madurai, Mangalore, Masulipatam, Mysore, Nellore, New 

% 

Delhi, Salem, Secunderabad, Tirunelveli, Tirupur, Trivan- 
drum, Trichur, Trichy, Vellore, Vijayawada, Visakhapatnam. 



e.i o -parry limited 
D ara House. Madras 1 


SUGAR • CONFECTIONERY 
rtnriListns • fungicides 
fOTTERV • SANITARYWARE 
AGENCIES 


E.I.D. -PARRY IN THE FIELD 

II Is generally realised that the ultimate solution of the country's 
food problem lies In the proper use of balanced fertilisers and 
E.I.D. Parry Group Is proud of Its record as the leader In the 
fertiliser field over the last 63 years. The E.I.D. Parry Group 
was the first to manufacture bone super, super-phosphate 
and compound fertilisers in the private sector. Factories 
are in full production at Ennore, Tadepalli and Ranipet, 
and mixing centres are opeiated throughout the States 
of Madras, Andhra, Mysore, Kerala, Maharashtra > 
and Gujarat. The Group is also a partner In the 
vast project of Coromandel Fertilisers Ltd. at 
Visakhapatnam. 


In 1963-64, the Group sold over a 
quarter million tonnes of fertilisers; 
It confidently hopes to double 
the sales in the next three years. 


The E.I.D. Parry Group has the 
unique distinction of being called 
" The Fertiliser Co." in the 
rural areas and "The 
Confectionery Co." in the urban 
areas. The Group not only leads 
In the fertiliser and confectionery 
fields, hut also in the manufacture 
and sale of sugar, pottery, 
sanitaryware, fungicides and a 
large number of other products. 


Today, the E.I.D Parry Group, 
fondly known as "Perrys" 
is one of the larger companies' 
in India, consisting of 
9 subsidiary and associated 
concerns providing 
employment for more than 
10,000 people. 


E.I.D. -PARRY LTD. 


178 years young 
and still growing. 


\ PDSEID 512 A I 




With 


the 

compliments 

of 

J. Stone & Co. (India) 
Private Ltd. 

CALCUTTA 

BOMBAY 

NEW DELHI 
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Phones : 


Grams ; 

BARA1LIA 


dayal brothers 

77-78, CHAWRI BAZAR 

DELHI-6 


Dealers in : 

CUBE SUGAR — 
FANCY SUGAR — 
SODA CAUSTICS — 
CHLORINE — 

CARBIDE — 

and 

P. V. C. 


Agents : 

• DAURALA SUGAR WORKS 

• D.C.M. CHEMICAL WORKS 

• RAJASTHAN PHENYLE AND 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, KOTA 
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With the best compliments of 


J. MAHABEER 
&CO. 
PVT. LTD. 


Importers of 
Printing Machinery, etc. 


DELHI, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA 



